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Sale 


Management 


The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 


Ar R D) igs 


E. V. Walsh, general sales manager of Timken- 
Detroit, tells, on page 538, how his company in- 
creased sales 56 per cent during 1930. 


How We Can Encourage Better All-around 
Performance by Salesmen 


or 


Is Mismanagement Ruining 


the Rubber Industry? 


DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
1.9.3.1. 


63°°% more 


General (National) 


advertising appeared in 


THE PRESS 


than in any other 
Pittsburgh paper 


During the first two months of 1931, The Press published more advertising than any other 

Pittsburgh paper in 24 of the 35 standard classifications established by Media Records, Inc. 

In 16 of the classifications, The Press published more advertising than the other two 
Pittsburgh papers combined. 


Based on reports of Media Records, Inc., exclusive of linage in 
national magazine distributed with other Sunday paper. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y.C. 
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MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
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and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Bush helps Beech-Nut 


serve fresh Coffee 


HEN Beech-Nut added coffee to 

their well-known line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new manufacturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 
Nut Coffee be delivered economically to 
the nation’s breakfast tables ? Where were 
the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw coffees from South America and 
the Far East? 


The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and chew- 
ing gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 
decided to roast and pack their coffee 
also at Bush Terminal, right on New York 
harbor and at the very gates of the 
largest single market in the world, with 
incoming and outgoing freight literally at 
the door. 


This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
ing: “After eighteen years’ occupancy of 
Bush buildings and use of Bush facilities 
we are convinced that location, service 
and costs could not be bettered.” 


A manufacturer act- 


ually cut his production costs in two when 
he moved to Bush Terminal. Total annual 
costs before, $50,380. Total annual costs after, 
$22,380. 5514% saved! Insurance premiums 
cut from $4,200 to $180. Power costs were 
$5,300, now $3,600. Two foremen’s pay 
$4,600 instead of $13,800 for six foremen. 
Labor receiving raw material reduced from 
$6,000 to $2,000. Cost of trucking from rail- 
road ($9,000) eliminated. Great gains in 
quick deliveries and smooth production. 


BUSH 


Manufacturer 
saved more than 


een 


VACU 


UM PACKED 


eech-Nut 


AN 
_ 


BEECH-N 
A 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied 
service provides production economies 
and distribution efficiency. Seven enor- 
mous ocean steamship piers; miles of 
railway sidings; massive warehouses; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space, cold 
storage; power, steam and heat in any 
quantities. Highest standards in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods and un- 
rivalled facilities on an “industrial apart- 
ment house’. basis. 


UT PACKING CO- 
JOHARIE,N.Y- 


How can Bush help your Business? 
We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
many diverse problems of production and 
distribution that it's hard to imagine any man- 
ufacturer or distributor serving the metropoli- 
tan area who could not be helped by Bush. 
Ask us for fuller details of the main service 
rendered by Bush. Descriptive literature on 
production and distribution will be mailed you 
on request. Specific questions will be answered 
in full by Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to help you dis- 
cover just how Bush can help your business. 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. G, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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This Year’s 
Plans are Next 


Year's Profits 


The economies of manufacture 
developed in the last decade 
have been ruthlessly wasted in 
unsound merchandising. 


Producing a thing for which no 
NATURAL market exists 
and then trying to sell it has 
proven to be a profitless task. 
Profits cannot stand the strain 
of high priced, high pressure 
selling methods. 

Management is fast recogniz- 
ing this principle — “produce 
what can be SOLD, not what 
can be PRODUCED.” 


BK W Merchandising Engi- 
neers can help you discover your 
NATURAL market, can help 
you measure your sales poten- 
tialities so that your production 
and sales may be more closely 
synchronized. 
An interview entails no obligation 


yet from it may develop this year’s 
plans for next year’s profits. 


. BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants= 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
w 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BO Ss T O N 


-—__Iit 


BY WALTER MANN 


Thumbnail Reviews 
Government Studies 


The following reports of studies made 
by the Department of Commerce are 
obtainable from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices 
indicated at the end of each review. 


Foreign Trade Survey of New England— 
Manufactured Products (Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 40). Because of the 
importance of foreign trade to New Eng- 
land, the Department of Commerce under- 
took a special study of this subject as part 
of its comprehensive economic survey of 
that region.* The results of this study, 
based on information submitted by 2,000 
exporters and 1,100 importers, have been 
embodied in a report which is now ready 
for distribution. The character and scope 
of this foreign-trade study is indicated by 
the following partial list of contents: 

Export Trade. Value and nature of ex- 
ports; principal products exported; exports 
by individual states; destinations of ex- 
ports; foreign markets for individual prod- 
ucts; ports and routes of shipments; 
methods of exporting; trends of principal 
New England exports. 

Import Trade. Principal imports of 
northeast manufacturers; imports by in- 
dividual states; size of imports by in- 
dividual companies; manufacturers’ imports 
and exports compared. Fifteen cents. 
Sixty-five pages. 


Fruit Juices. Markets for fruit juices 
and fruit syrups in the United Kingdom. 
Ten cents. Fifteen pages. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations. 
Packaging of carriage, machine and lag 
bolts. The simplified practice recommenda- 
tions are designed to prevent waste by 
standardization and in each issue the his- 
tory of the project is given with other 
details concerning it. Five cents. Eighteen 
pages. 

Problems of Wholesale Dry Goods Dis- 
tribution. (Distribution Cost Studies No. 
7). Operations of a representative whole- 
sale establishment are analyzed in_ this 
booklet, just issued by the Department of 
Commerce, to show you how to determine 
profitable limits of your sales territory, 
costs of selling individual commodities, 
costs of performing specific services, stock 
control for style obsolescence, your true in- 
ventory requirements, standards of cus- 
tomer value, etc. Ten cents. Forty-eight 
pages. 

Confectionery Distribution in the United 
States, 1927, 1928, 1929. (Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 41). This report pre- 
sents a comprehensive picture of the candy 
industry for the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929, outlining the sales trends for differ- 
ent items, sales territories and distribution 
outlets for the trade. 

Sales data as furnished by manufacturers 


* The previous issued volumes in this survey 
are: Industrial Structure of New England, $1.30; 
Commercial Structure of New England, $0.95; 
Market Data Handbook of New York, $1.75. 


accounting for 87 per cent of United States 
production are shown for all the leading 
types of confectionery, from plain and 
fancy boxes, to five and ten cent packages 
and penny goods. Detailed information 
is given on the location of manufacturers; 
factors in distribution covering resales, re. 
tail outlets, etc.; estimated consumption by 
states; market potentialities; inventory in- 
vestment; raw materials; business mor- 
tality; seasonal variation in sales; foreign 
trade; etc. Ten cents. 


Statistics of Income for 1928. This is 
the government’s yearly report on the in- 
come tax reports as made to the Internal 
Revenue Department. A listing of indi- 
vidual income tax returns, by states, for 
the year 1928 are given. Comparable 
figures for the years 1926 to 1929 are also 
shown. Estate tax returns are included, 
Fifty cents. 


Industrial Traffic Management. (Domes- 
tic Commerce Series No. 39). This survey 
covered industrial traffic administration in 
establishments of various sizes and of many 
fields of activity. It not only determined 
that transportation costs in the average 
business account for as much as 25 per 
cent of the total expenditures and even 
more; it also found in many cases a lack 
of knowledge of the proper organization, 
purposes, and functions of a traffic depart- 
ment and consequently inefficient operation. 

This information, obtained from_ per- 
sonal interrogation and from replies to 
questionnaires, in a number of instances 
is presented in the exact phraseology of 
the actual users of transportation, frankly 
telling how they corrected errors and 
effected savings, why they have a traffic 
department or why they do not need one, 
how various executives of the firm render 
assistance in solving traffic problems, what 
records are kept, what are the costs. In 
statistical form there are thirty different 
tables in addition to nineteen charts. Pages 
of interesting and fact-giving text supple- 
ment the data, discussing the kinds o 
traffic organizations, the place of traffic 
administration in business, the services of 
the industrial traffic department and its re- 
lation to other departments of the firm, 
the relation of the size of the business to 
traffic administration or its absence. Thirty 
cents. 


Other Studies 


Operating Expenses of Retail Grocer) 
Stores in Nebraska—1929. This report 
shows the cost of doing business in the 
independent retail grocery store and 1s 
based on a survey made by 211 grocery 
stores in Nebraska. Extension Division, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Fifty 
cents. Forty-seven pages. 


Budgeting Manufacturing Operations. A 
report on the methods by which industry 
is employing the budget as an instrument 
of control over its manufacturing opel 
tions. The various types of budgets are 
also discussed. Policyholder’s Service Bu- 


(Continued on page 571) 
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ITS WAY THROUGH THE AIR 


BEAT %* MOST IMPRESSIVE 9 SHOULDERED 


IS ANOTHER NEWS 


OF TIME 


* MARCH 


y On a Thousand fronts the “& 


history of the world moves 


every corner of the world 
comes NEWS-UeWS of politics, 
scteuce, people, cume, ant, 
reli LOU, CCONOMLECS. TIME 

(the out: newamaga ine) 


ae ow 


new. vivid, absorbing « 


‘6 TREMENDOUS KICK OUT OF PROGRAM 9 NOTHING ON AIR COMPARES FOR REALITY Of 


“On the Newsstands 
every Friday 18e 


“at's NEW radio... 
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Y OF ‘TION **» BOUND TO BE BEST LIKED RADIO FEATURE *? MY WIFE WEPT, I CHEERED 


THE NEWS of the week dramatized on the air! 

The whole radio nation is wiring, writing, tele- 

phoning applause to TIME for its new weekly 
) 7 radio program— 


eThe Mareh of Time” 


IME has once again upset tra- 
dition — invented NEW radio 
—a new kind of reporting of the 
news—on the air—the re-enacting 


as clearly and dramatically as radio 


live again in your living-room — 
more dramatic than fiction, because 
compounded of vivid reality and 
the history-making drive of des- 
tiny. It is the living story of 
life-time. 


your Tune in! THE 
MARCH OF TIME. Each Friday 
evening pick up your nearest of 
the 20 Columbia stations—join THE 
MARCH OF TIME. 


will permit, of memorable scenes 
from the news of the week. Hence- 
forth, for a half-hour every Friday 


evening, these thrilling scenes will 


Don’t miss THE MARCH OF TIME— 
BASIC COLUMBIA NETWORK 


wo... TEME itsere- 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Fine for the Other Fellow 


Here's a good one: One of my cor- 
respondents writes that he recently had 
occasion to buy a pair of garters and 
stepped into a small specialty shop to make 
the purchase. In conversation with the 
proprietor, he ventured the opinion that 
the garter manufacturers were overlooking 
a bet in not recommending the purchase 
of two pairs of garters at a time, one to 
be kept in reserve. ‘That's a fine idea!” 
said the proprietor enthusiastically. ‘‘I’m 
going to write the manufacturers about it!” 
But he let my correspondent get out of 
the store without making any effort to sell 
him that second pair! 

Many of us are like that—ready and 
willing to acknowledge the soundness of 
a new merchandising idea; but somehow 
we never get around to putting it into 
practice. 


“Selling” the Catalog 


I am right cheered to see H. J. White, 
sales manager of Canadian Johnson Motor 
Company, Ltd., applying one of my pet 
principles of sales promotion. I’ve argued 
for years that the principal province of an 
accompanying letter is to “‘sell’’ the book- 
let or catalog. Here's how White does it 
in a bulletin to owners of ‘Sea Horse’’ 
motors: 

“The season is here! You were out 
with the trusty Sea Horse and the Wave 
Rider for the first trip the other day. 

“Wasn't there some equipment you did 
not have which would have added to the 
safety and enjoyment of your jaunt? 

“Look through the enclosed accessory 
catalog and you will find many articles 
described which you should have, to gain 
the maximum of water motoring satisfac- 
tion. 

“Page 5—the thief is ever with us—get 
a motor lock. 

“Page 7—Speedometers. There is satis- 
faction in knowing your speed. These 
dependable indicators are sold at the same 
price in Canada as in the United States. 

“Protect your motor with a cover. Page 
ten. Note the easy method of transporting 
your motor with the canvas carrying case. 
Order one today.” . . . 

This form of presentation gets the 
reader into the catalog. And isn’t that 
what we're after? 

I am impressed likewise with a letter 
which Canadian Johnson used last fall, 
featuring winter storage and overhauling 
of motors. In addition to playing up the 
conventional advantages of overhauling, 
the company added a powerful clincher by 
pointing out that the customer, in having 
this work done during an “off’’ season, 
would not only save money, but also pre- 
vent unemployment. As the letter puts it: 

“We can employ a large crew of men 
this winter if Sea Horse owners will take 
advantage of this offer. You will save 


money, and we will gain the advantage 
of keeping our personnel together, and 
assist in giving employment throughout the 


winter months to deserving individuals.’’ 

I am told that the letter brought “a 
most pleasing response.’’ It is an idea that 
other manufacturers might employ just now 
to insure more evenly balanced production. 


Credit Correspondence 


Several correspondents have written me 
concerning what they feel to be a lack of 
salesmanship and human understanding in 
credit and collection correspondence. W. 
Hubert Tappan, for example, has sent me 
an engraved card from a Boston department 
store, announcing that he has been taken 
into the fold as a charge account customer. 
It has all of the warmth and friendliness 
of a gentle breeze from a Frigidaire. 

If ever there was a time to completely 
revise collection correspondence, and put 
into these messages that elusive touch of 
“sales-making stuff’ then that time is cer- 
tainly right here and now. How about 
your credit and collection correspondence? 


Shamrock Letter 


I've just received my annual ‘‘Shamrock’”’ 
letter from William P. Gray, president of 
Colonial Traders, Ltd., Chatham, Ontario. 
In the lower left-hand corner is pasted a 
green paper shamrock, and across the body 
of the letter, an actual imprint of Gray's 
hand, printed in light green. The opening 
paragraph: 

‘“Here’s a shamrock and my hand with 
it, for good luck to you on the 17th of 
Ireland.” eds 

The letter was despatched to automotive 
and parts jobbers throughout Canada. 
Primarily a good-will builder, but there's 
an urge to action in the final paragraph: 

“Assured gossip credits Ottawa with a 
5 per cent sales tax in the new budget. 
If so, away go all prices again. Check— 
check—check your stocks. I'll come back 
with service.” 


Featuring Gloom 


One of the first things a trained nurse 
learns is never to ask a chronic patient 
how he feels. Keep his mind off his con- 
dition and he will get along a lot better. 
I am wondering if that isn’t the way with 
business, too. I bring up this point be- 
cause the mails just now are flooded with 
letters taking as their theme the abnormal 
condition of commerce. In this morning’s 
mail, for example, came a letter from a 
big St. Louis lithographing house. 1 
quote the first few words from memory: 

“Even in times like these, people are 
buying a lot of merchandise.” . . . 

I believe it is bad business to talk about 
bad business, even though we may adopt 
an optimistic attitude. My hunch is that 
we should employ our energy, effort and 
space in plugging the merits of the mer- 
chandise. If we go right ahead selling our 
wares, business is bound to be better! 

Let's hear from some of our readers on 
this point. What are your plans and 
policies for what one of my friends terms 
“this Recovery Year?” 
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Metered vs. Stamped Mail 


Among recent queries is one concerning 
the relative pulling power of metered and 
stamped mail. Several tests have been 
made on this score and results published - 
from time to time. 

A couple of years ago one of the insur- 
ance companies made a series of tests total- 
ing 47,426 names, equally divided between 
stamped and metered mail. There was 
practically no difference in the number of 
inquiries received. In one test, metered 
letters might bring slightly more returns; 
in another, the stamped mail would have 
the edge. 

On the other hand, a large mailer told 
me confidentially that the meter method 
did not pay out well for them. This, 
however, was some time ago, when the 
meter was not in such general use for 
regular correspondence. With hundreds of 
big firms now using the meter on all out- 
going mail, I am inclined to think that it 
has as much prestige as a postage stamp. 
In other words, the meter no longer says 
“circular” to the recipient. 

However, I am giving you these con- 
flicting stories to more firmly emphasize 
the truth that queries such as this cannot 
be answered with a simple blanket recom- 
mendation. A method which works well 
for one firm, under certain conditions, may 
not do at all for another. In direct mail 
merchandising there is only one maxim 
that is worthy of universal adoption—"‘test 
it!” 


“Spit is a Horrid Word” 


Over at the Meyer-Both art school the 
other day they had quite a bonfire of per- 
fectly good instruction sheets. “If you 
have difficulty in getting the water colors 
to stick to the photograph,”’ said the sheet, 
“moisten your brush with saliva.” A 
score of students wrote in to inquire where 
they could buy saliva. “Spit is a horrid 
word’’—but they do know what it means! 


No Puzzles Wanted 


A couple of weeks ago I received one 
of those “Dear Friend”’ letters, from which 
I'll quote the gist: 

“Enclosed you will find samples of 
‘auto copy. These will save you money 
—if given careful consideration! 

“There are three reasons why you should 
adopt auto copy! 

‘“I—Auto Copy is invaluable as a time 
saver. ; 

“II—Auto Copies are absolutely uniform 
in appearance. 

“III—Auto Copy does not soil the 
hands, therefore neater work.” 

This summary is followed by two of 
three rambling paragraphs, which give n0 
specific information. Enclosed were two 
letter-size sheets, of about the same hue 
as a blue print. Presumably they are the 
samples of Auto Copy referred to. _ 

I've read the letter a couple of times, 

(Continued on page 572) 


Significant Trends 


e @ @ The national wealth in 1929 is estimated by 
the National Industrial Conference to have been $361,- 
000,000,000 and the national income $84,000,000,000. 
The per capita income on this basis was $692. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research put the national 
income in that year at close to $90,000,000,000. SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S estimate of the national income per capita 
in 1929, published in its annual reference number, was 
$772. 


@ @ @ Output of most important industries increased 
in February more than seasonally, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board bulletin this week. Factory employment 
advanced at a less rapid rate but wage payments rose more 
than usual at this time of year. 


@ @ @ The city census of unemployment taken in 
January indicated an idle army, willing to work and seek- 
ing jobs, of 6,050,000 according to the Department of 
Commerce compilation. The April national census identi- 
fied only 2,429,062. 


e@ e e Any attempt to reduce wages during the cur- 
rent depression will be fought by the American Federation 
of Labor with all its power, President Green announced 
this week. 


@ @ @ = The Irving Fisher Index number of commodity 
prices did not move last week from 76.0, the point at 
which it has now stood for three weeks—a pause sugges- 
tive of ‘‘slack water’’ before the turn of the tide. 


@ @ @ Large retailers in various lines report a marked 
tendency in the first half of March to expansion of sales 
even on the dollar basis. The early Easter this year—a 
fortnight ahead of last year—may account for some of this 
gain. The same influence is seen in the increased volume 
of newspaper advertising. 


e e e Further advance of steel prices for second 
quarter delivery is regarded in Pittsburgh as a move 
toward price stabilization and nothing more. 


@ @ @ The increase in sales of Lucky Strikes in Feb- 
ruary was two and a half times as much as in January, and 
March sales went forward as rapidly, American Tobacco 
announces in a final statement on the subject. The prac- 
tice of giving out such figures is to be discontinued “'be- 
cause other companies do not give out their sales figures.” 


e@ e e Cigarette output went up again last month after 
some months of recession from 1930 levels, the number 
being 8,836,067,903, an advance of 4.4 per cent. 


@ e e Building, including alterations and _ repairs, 
during February in 342 cities reporting to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics amounted to $100,311,856, 2.5 per cent 
less than in January. Last year the decline between the 
same months was 4.3 per cent. 


ee eo The Government has decided to appeal from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia in the case of the packers’ consent decree. 


@ @ @ The Oklahoma House of Representatives 
passed a bill this week placing a license tax of $50 a share 
on chain stores operating in Oklahoma. 


@ e e Air transport in January on thirty main lines 
totaled 2,475,306 miles, 54 per cent more than in the 
same month last year, according to Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce records. Passengers carried numbered 17,- 
549, a gain of 56 per cent. Air mail increased nearly 50 
per cent and express parcels were doubled. Truly a grow- 
ing industry, once more. 


e e e Substantially lower income tax collections in 
the March quarter continue to reflect the conditions only 
partly mirrored in the Statistics of Income for 1929. 


@ @ @ February automobile registrations in twenty- 
nine states show Chevrolet still in the lead—21,810 cars 
compared with 19,771, but Detroit authorities predict that 
Ford is likely to move to the front this month. 


@ @ e@ Studebaker Corporation of America has ap- 
pointed as its manager of sales promotion Knute K. 
Rockne, the well-known football coach. 


@ e@ @ Public demand for low prices is being met in 
the women’s dress trade. A short time ago an intermedi- 
ate price line was put out at $12.50 to retail at $19.50. 
This week one large producer introduced a new line at 
$8.75 to retail at $13.95 to $14.95 and another reduced 
his $6.75 line to $5.95. 


e e e The Federal Farm Board announced this week 
that it will not make any stabilization purchases of the 
new wheat crop. 


@ @ @ Sales and earnings of American Radiator and 
Standard & Sanitary Corporation in 1930 reflected building 
conditions vividly. Sales amounted to $135,401,920 com- 
pared with $181,797,144; net income to $6,641,797 com- 
pared with $20,012,171. 


@ @ @ Gimbel Brothers, department stores, did a 
business of $113,222,650 in the year ended January 31 on 
which their profit was $379,844. The year before sales 
were $124,636,273 and their profit $804,484. 


e@ e@ e New England has emerged from the depression 
sooner than other parts of the country, the New England 
Council declares, owing to the diversity of industries as 
well as the accumulated skill and experience in that section. 


@ @ @ A men’s wear chain reported this week that it 
has been cashing veterans’ bonus checks lately in the 
ordinary course of business. 


@ @ @ A Supreme Economic Council, modeled on the 
War Industries Board and composed of bankers, manufac- 
turers, representatives of labor and consumers, and govern- 
ment officials, is suggested by Stuart Chase as a means of 
averting business crises. 
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Kingan & Company have developed this 
compensation plan for salesmen on the 
simple theory that the way to get well- 
rounded effort is to pay for it. This 
plan pays men for 


1. Getting volume 

2. Boosting turnover 

3. Increasing gross profit 
4. Increasing net profit 
5. Pushing specials 

6. Exceeding quota 

7. Selling the full line 


y 


Photo by H. Armstrong 
Roberts; map by National 
Map Company 


BY 
D. G. BAIRD 


Associate Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


When a salesman knows he will be rewarded 
for various types of selling effort, instead of 
merely selling a certain volume, he will im- 
mediately assume a more professional atti- 
tude toward his territory and make more of 
an effort to develop it on a more intelligent 
and profitable basis. 


ow Can We Inspire Better 
ll-around Performance 
by Salesmen? 


S a result of some twelve 
years’ experience with bonus 
plans of one kind or another, 
Kingan & Company, meat 
packers, Indianapolis, Indiana, have 
developed an exceptionally well-bal- 
anced schedule of extra rewards to 
encourage the best all-’round perform- 
ance on the part of their salesmen. 

Salesmen are employed on. salary 
and expenses, plus bonuses. 

In contrast with the usual bonus 
plan which places all the emphasis on 
some one phase of the salesmen’s per- 
formance, such as volume in excess of 
quota or on pushing the most profita- 
ble lines, the Kingan plan comprises 
five factors which, together, provide 
suitable rewards for creditable per- 
formance on the part of the salesmen 
in every major aspect of their duties. 

The five points on which bonuses 
are based are lettered, ““A’’ to “E,” 
and are referred to in alphabetical 
order. 

Volume, turnover, gross profit, net 
profit, allowances, bad debts and sell- 
ing the full line all are reckoned with, 
either directly or indirectly, and it is 
interesting to note that volume is not 
the first consideration. 

Bonuses “A” and “B” are both 
concerned with the spread, or margin, 
between what may be termed, in a 
broad way, production costs and sell- 
ing prices. Goods are charged to the 
salesmen at plant cost and they sell 
them to dealers at the market prices. 
The spread between the two figures 
is not referred to as ‘‘profit,” however, 
because plant costs do not include ad- 
ministrative expense, selling, shipping 
and some other essential items. There 
may or may not be an actual profit, 
depending largely on market condi- 
tions, but there is a spread, or mar- 
gin, between plant costs and selling 
prices, at least before operating costs 
are deducted. 

Salesmen do not control selling 
prices, of course, but their perform- 
ance does determine, to a considerable 
extent, the total amount of their mar- 
gin, for, obviously, if there is any 


margin at all on a given item, the 
more of it one sells the greater will 
be his total margin, while the more 
he pushes the long-margin items the 
more he increases his margin also. 

Bonus “A” is computed each week 
and is one-half of 1 per cent of the 
salesman’s total margin for that week, 
less his weekly salary. No deductions 
are made here for other distribution 
charges, such as freight and the sales- 
man’s traveling expenses, the purpose 
being to make this bonus apply equal- 
ly to all territories, regardless of 
operating costs other than salesmen’s 
salaries. 

Thus, if a given salesman’s margin 
for the week is $150 and his salary 
is $50, he is credited with one-half 
of 1 per cent of $100, or fifty cents 
bonus under ‘‘A.” 

Bonus ‘“‘B” is also based on the 
margin between plant costs and selling 
prices and is 3 per cent of the total 
accumulated net margin for the year, 
less all distribution charges and 50 
per cent of bad debts charged to the 
territory for the year and 50 per cent 
of all losses resulting from allowances 
and resales. 

Distribution charges include the 
salesman’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses and all delivery charges. In 
the rather arbitrary example used 
above, these would probably total 
about $135 for a week. This de- 
ducted from the salesman’s gross mar- 
gin of $150 for that week would leave 
him a net result of $15, on which his 
bonus of 3 per cent would amount to 
only 45 cents for that week, but for 
a year would probably total $25 or 
more. 

Bonus “C’ varies from one-quarter 
to one cent a pound (according to 
product) on all sales in excess of 
quota of some one special that is as- 
signed each week. Each salesman’s 
quota of the special for that week is 
his average weekly sales of the same 
item during the preceding four weeks. 

Thus, if the special is on, say, 
sliced bacon and a salesman has been 
selling 500 pounds of sliced bacon a 
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week on the average, by selling 690 
pounds during the week when it is 
the bonus special, he makes an extra 
dollar. Similar performance each 
week during the year would add $50 
or more to his total annual bonus. 

Bonus “D” is a flat $2 each week 
for making or exceeding quota. This 
weekly quota is derived by taking the 
sales in each territory for the corre- 
sponding week of the preceding year 
and adding 10 per cent, the idea be- 
ing, of course, that sales in each terri- 
tory should show at least that much 
increase each year. If a salesman 
makes quota any given week, $2.00 
are added to his accumulating bonus 
for the year; if not, he has a new deal 
next week, as no deficits are charged 
against him under this bonus. 

Bonus “E” provides a premium on 
“full line’’* orders sold to individual 
customers at one time; eight cents on 
each such order embracing twelve to 
nineteen items and fifteen cents on 
each such order embracing twenty or 
more items. 


Two “Profit” Bonuses 


Of the five bonuses, then, it appears 
that two are based on ‘“‘profit’”’ (al- 
though the term isn’t used), two are 
based on volume and the fifth is based 
on selling the full line. At the same 
time, all five encourage larger volume, 
one is based primarily on gross profit, 
another on net profit and the major 
emphasis of another is on turnover, or 
pushing items for which there is some 
special reason for placing a “P. M.” 
on them, as a retailer would express 
it (Bonus “C’). This bonus may 
also be used to stimulate the sale of 
seasonal goods or for other purposes. 

“All in all, it is the most satisfac- 
tory plan we have been able to de- 
velop and it is working out to the 
satisfaction of both the management 
and the salesmen,’ H. P. Wetsell, car 
route manager, said. ‘As a matter of 
fact, this present plan has simply de- 
veloped over a period of years. We 
have employed bonus plans for the 
past twelve years, revising them from 
time to time as need arose or as we 
saw opportunities to improve them. 
The present plan has been in effect 


(Continued on page 564) 
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One of the most important factors ix Timken’s success is their sales helps. Typical 
of this material are the pages shown here which the salesman fills out to demon- 
strate to the prospect the advantages of oil over coal. 
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This Formula Licked the Depression for Timken 
and Increased Sales 56 Per Cent During 1930 


ALES of 
turers of oil burners, including 


sixty-five manufac- 

the Timken-Detroit Company, 

increased approximately 2 per 
cent in 1930, as compared with 1929, 
according to published reports; sales 
of the Timken-Detroit Company alone 
increased 56 per cent during the same 
period, according to E. V. Walsh, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

This astonishing gain made by Tim- 
ken-Detroit must be modified some- 
what, however, because the gain was 
in total sales and the company estab- 
lished a dealer organization for the 
first time in 1930. Deducting all 
sales made through these newly ap- 


pointed dealers reduces the company’s 
1930 sales increase to a mere 44 per 
cent! 

To state the situation more clear- 
ly, the Timken-Detroit Company, a 
subsidiary of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, was formed in 1925 to pro- 
duce and distribute oil burners in 
association with the Socony Burner 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New York. Timken-Detroit es- 
tablished some retail factory branches 
of its own and later, in 1928, took 
over the nine branches which had 
been established and operated by 
Socony. Timken-Detroit sold exclu- 
sively through branches until 1930, 
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when it began to build a dealer or- 
ganization also. That these dealers 
contributed only 12 per cent to the 
company’s 56 per cent gain was due 
to the fact that few of them were 
appointed early enough to become es- 
tablished and sell very many burners 
in 1930. 

How Timken-Detroit worked out 
the problems of profitable retailing of 
oil burners before undertaking to form 
a dealer organization was told in de- 
tail in the January 18, 1930, issue of 
this magazine. 

The point to be emphasized here 
is that the same thirteen Timken- 
Detroit retail factory branches that 
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made a gain of 44 per cent in 1930 
had been established prior to and 
were in operation throughout 1929. 
These branches are located in Detroit, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York City, Hempstead, Long Island, 
East Orange, New Jersey, New 
Rochelle, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, Connecticut, Albany, New 
York, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

E. V. Walsh, general sales man- 
ager, summed up the reasons for this 
sales increase under five headings: 

1. Refusing to recognize the exist- 
ing depression. 

2. Maintaining closer touch with 
salesmen. 

3. Providing more and better sales 
helps. 

4. More advertising. 

5. More selling power. 

“You have doubtless read the poem 
about the fellow who didn’t know it 
couldn’t be done and so went ahead 
and did it,” Mr. Walsh suggested. 
“Perhaps we were in the same class. 
At any rate, we didn’t know that sales 
organizations were not to make in- 
creases in 1930 and we stoutly refused 
to recognize the existence of any busi- 
ness depression. 


Capitalized Depression 


“As a matter of fact, we took full 
advantage of the existing condition 
and it turned out to be a favorable 
one for us. Throughout the year we 
hammered home to our sales organiza- 
tion the fact that most others were 
very much aware of the depression; 
that they were talking and thinking of 
the depression, expecting poor busi- 
ness and accepting unsatisfactory re- 
sults on the easy excuse that they were 
due to general business conditions. 
This meant less competition and hence 
a splendid opportunity for a sales or- 
ganization that was too busy selling 
goods to worry about general business 
conditions. 

“At the same time, we constantly 
stressed big figures, urging our sales- 
men to reach for the moon. Not once 
did we relax and tell them we ex- 
pected them at least to equal their 
previous year’s performance; in all 
our contacts and in all our sales lit- 
erature we stressed the fact that we 
expected them to excel their previous 
year’s performance. 

“We talked more than ever before 
about big performance and big earn- 
ings. Fortunately, we had ample ma- 
terial for such inspirational talks and 
bulletins because we had many sales- 
men whose earnings were worthy of 
comment. In 1926, for example, our 
leading salesman earned only about 
$5,000, whereas in 1930 the leader 


earned almost $11,000. Other sea- 
soned men also showed gratifying 
gains and we never missed an oppor- 
tunity to tell all our salesmen that 
those capable men who were out after 
sales, ignoring the depression, were 
earning more than ever before. 

“We shot them sales bulletins and 
personal letters at frequent intervals, 
but we were not content with such 
long-range firing. We kept in close 
personal touch with salesmen in the 
field more than ever before. I per- 
sonally spent about two-thirds of my 
time in the field and I wasn’t just 
holding pep meetings. 

“As a matter of fact, I have little 
patience with formal sales meetings 
or pep meetings or anything else of 
a general and impersonal character. I 
hold only about two formal sales 
meetings a year. I much prefer the 
more intimate personal contact afford- 
ed by just a few minutes’ informal 
conversation with each man. 

“I have a very good memory for 
names, faces and sales records, but 
before visiting a given branch I fre- 
quently glance over the salesmen’s 
records to refresh my memory. Then 
as I meet the salesmen in the sales- 
room, it’s ‘Hello there, Jim; mighty 
glad to see you get that five last 
month.’ ‘How are you, George; too 


Based on an interview by 
J. F. Kerwin with 


EB Vv. WAALS 


General Sales Manager, Timken- 
Detroit Company, Detroit, 
Michigan 


bad you couldn’t have made that four 
a five. Just a few words of such 
tenor indicate clearly that I am in- 
timately familiar with their individual 
performance and am interested in their 
progress, and they certainly do appre- 
ciate that. 

“Then I try to arrange to have 
about five minutes alone with each 
salesman for a frank, man-to-man, 
talk. I don’t lecture him; I encourage 
him to talk about his problems, his 
methods, his prospects, his success. I 
am interested in him and he is the 
most interesting subject in the world 
to himself. All the conversation per- 
tains directly to selling oil burners, 
however; I do not inquire into his 
personal affairs or allow the discus- 
sion to drift to irrelevant topics. 
Neither do I visit salesmen’s homes. 
I take the position that I have noth- 
ing to do with their family or home 


life, hence I stay away from ihceir 
homes. 

“Our advertising counsel thinks our 
sales helps are one of the most im- 
portant factors of our success; ‘auto- 
matic salesmen,’ he calls them. He 
had frequently questioned me con- 
cerning the reasons for the gains we 
were making and had never seemed 
entirely satisfied with my replies until 
recently, when I showed him our sales 
helps. When he had glanced over 
them he said, ‘I see now—automatic 
salesmen.’ ” 

While Timken-Detroit has provid- 
ed sales helps almost from the begin- 
ning, Mr. Walsh explained, it was 
not until last year that they got a 
complete set of such helps all worked 
out to their satisfaction, properly or- 
ganized and properly presented. Now 
they feel that they have a help for 
every need and that these helps 
actually meet every contingency. These 
were all published in 1930, and, as 
Mr. Walsh expressed it, they ‘‘are the 
cream of five years of* successful oil 
burner merchandising in Timken fac- 
tory branches. All the information 
necessary to insure success in selling 
Timken oil burners and managing an 
oil burner organization is presented in 
these selling guides.” 


Dealer Helps 


First, there is a “Manual of Opera- 
tions” for dealers, telling them ex- 
actly how to conduct a retail oil burner 
business. There is also a collection 
of forty-two “Letters that Sell” and 
there is a catalogue of advertising 
mats available for dealers’ use in co- 
Operative advertising. It is said that 
many individual salesmen use some of 
these ads over their own imprint. 

Then there is an exceptionally thor- 
ough retail sales manual; a full-size 
book of 157 pages with leatherette 
cover. Of this manual, Mr. Walsh 
quoted one branch manager as having 
said that he has never yet been asked 
a question pertaining to oil burner 
sales that is not fully answered in 
this book. 

Another manual is devoted to a 
standardized approach and _presenta- 
tion. 

“Ringing up sales” is a manual of 
telephone selling; a directory of cold- 
canvass telephone work, with three 
model talks. 

Four pieces of salesroom literature 
are provided and each of these is de- 
signed for a certain type of prospect. 
For the casual inquirer there is a 
folder entitled, “He. .She..and It,” 
meaning the husband’s attitude toward 
oil heat, the wife’s attitude and the 
Timken oil burner itself. To meet 

(Continued on page 564) 


In an analysis of 353 firms in twenty-five lines of in- 
dustry, the rubber industry, during the years 1927-28-29, 
almost hit the rock-bottom of profit efficiency. Is it 
any wonder Mr. Knoeppel is asking, along with many 
other business leaders, 


Is Mismanagement Ruining 


the Rubber Industry? 


BY C. E. KNOEPPEL, Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio 


N the three years, 1927-28-29, 
| eee industry enjoyed an un- 
usual prosperity, a greater pros- 
perity than for the previous 
three-year cycle. For this period in- 
dustry averaged 71 per cent in profit 
efficiency. This was determined from 
studies of the results of 353 firms in 
twenty-five lines of industrial en- 
deavor, covering nearly $27,000,000,- 
000 of tangible assets, measured 
against a ‘‘mean’’ profit requirement.* 
Yet, the rubber industry, based on 
reports for the same three years of 
thirteen companies, averaged only 
34.18 per cent in profit efficiency. 

It ranks twenty-first in the list of 
twenty-five industries. 

The reason the three years in ques- 
tion were taken as base is two-fold: 

1. The year 1930 was a depression 
year and decidedly subnormal. 

2. During 129 years we have had 
thirty-two cyclical swings, ten of 
which averaged three years each. 

The significant question at this 
point is this: if this is a cross-section 
result of the rubber industry, in times 
such as we enjoyed during the years 
mentioned, what are going to be the 
profit results in the present three-year 
cycle—1930 (depression year), 1931 
(recovery year), and 1932 (Presi- 
dential year) ? 

The call is imperative, insistent— 
the rubber industry must find ways 
and means to better its profits. 

Its greatest need is—profitable man- 
agement. 

That's the challenge to this impor- 
tant industry in this the first year of 
a new decade. 

In the studies made, balance sheet 
and income statement data were taken 

*Based on reports issued by Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc., New York. 


as the source of information. Tangible 
values were used, that is, the intangi- 
bles (good-will, patents and the like) 
were eliminated from both assets and 
liabilities, in order to work from the 
basis of net values and to insure com- 
parability as between firms. Net 
worth rather than invested capital 
(net worth plus funded and long- 
term debts) was used in all instances, 
as the desire was to work from the 
standpoint of owner’s equity, and not 
mix owner and creditor considera- 
tions. 


“Base” of Calculations 


Total tangible assets were used as 
the ‘‘base” in the calculations because, 
in the last analysis, management is 
the custodian of and the trustee for 
the capital employed in the business. 
It is the agency responsible for its 
use. Management takes cash, receiv- 
ables, inventories, plant and other of 
the items of tangible assets and carries 
on the business of producing and dis- 
tributing products, from the disposi- 
tion of which it derives a revenue, 
a share of which is expected to be 
retained as a profit as the “‘service 
charge.” 

Profits are the “wages” of capital. 

The true measure of the success of 
management, therefore, is the amount 
it can earn on these tangible assets, 
both gross and net. 

In looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of the owner’s equity, 
however, it is obvious that the ‘‘net 
worth” (capital reserves, capital stock 
and surplus) is the real gauge. Net 
worth is the reflection of past success 
and strength, due to wise, able and 
conservative management, in not only 
making profits and adding to surplus, 
but in not dissipating this strength 
through paying excessive dividends to 
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stockholders or making unwise moves. 

The true measure of profit from the 
owner's standpoint, therefore, is the 
relation of net income to tangible net 
worth. Net income is that income 
after interest and taxes, which is avail- 
able for dividends and surplus. 

The first important premise was that 
there should be a definite relation be- 
tween this tangible net worth—as 
“source of capital’”—and the tangible 
assets as the management base. After 
considerable analysis, it was found that 
this relationship should be set at 80 
per cent, with 75 per cent as a bottom 
limit. 

Regarding profit requirements—the 
next premise—let me say that in tes- 
timony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, May 6, 1918, I presented this 
principle: 
> a return to an investor in 
an industrial can be said to reconcile 
the difference between a safe and sure 
return and a possible but unguaran- 
teed return, if the rate is two and a 
half to three times the guaranteed re- 

, aS an average over a 
period of years.” 

The “mean” or average profit re- 
quirement for the rubber industry was 
accordingly based on these two prem- 
ises, so that the formula became: 


Net income Net income 
Tangible Tangible on tangible on tangible 
net worth assets assets net worth 
Per Cent Per Cent Per cent Per Cent 
80 : 100 33 127 ‘ 1s** 


The formula, then for finding what 
must be earned on the tangible assets 
to net the required earnings on the 


+Six per cent as interest on the capital 
as return on the money, and 6 per cent 
to the business “as a business” for skill, 
effort, knowledge, experience and mana- 
gerial ability. 

**tTwo and a half times the “going” 
rate for money (taken as 6 per cent) as the 
required return on the tangible net worth. 
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Table A 

Required income : 
Net worth Net income on Net income on assets to net Profit 
Name content net worth on assets 15% on net worth efficiency 
Burroughs Adding 88.5% X 32.2% = 28.5% = 13.3% = 214.28% 

Sherwin Williams 90.1 13.0 11.7 535 86.66 

General Cable 61.0 12.5 7.6 9.2 82.60 

U. S. Rubber 46.6 4.9 2.3 7.0 32.86 

Table B 

Order of Net income Net income 
composite on tangible on tangible 
showing Firm net worth assets (base) 
1 General Tire & Rubber 16.90% 14.43% 

2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 14.07 7.17 

3 Firestone Tire & Rubber 8.77 6.82 

4 B. F. Goodrich 9.95 6.01 

5 Seiberling 7.35 5.43 

6 Lee 5.66 4.43 

7 U. S. Rubber — 1.31 — 0.60 

8 Kelly-Springfield — 6.35 — 4.66 

9 Fisk —13.01 — 7.94 

10 Ajax —32.68 —21.96 

Average above 10 5.12 2.92 

Average of the 13 5.13 2.95 


Underline indicates those who made or failed to make 6 per cent on the capital employed as investment 


; 15% on tangible Profit 
Order Firm net worth efficiency 
1 General 12.81% 112.66% 
2 Goodyear 7.65 93.80 
3 Goodrich 9.04 66.33 
4 Firestone 11.67 58.44 
7 Seiberling 11.08 49.00 
6 Lee 11.74 37.73 
7 U. S. Rubber 6.85 — 8.73 
8 Kelly-Springfield 11.02 — 42.28 
9 Fisk 9.16 — 86.74 
10 Ajax 9.78 —224.53 
Average above 10 8.57 34.08 
Average of the 13 8.63 34.18 
(*) Order of size or position as to size 
Table D 
To turn To turn 
tangible tangible 
Firm assets net worth 
General 6.22 mos. 5.32 mos. 
Seiberling 7.94 “ 5.86 “ 
Goodrich 10.13“ 6.24 
Fisk 11.08 ~“ 6.76 
Firestone ii? 8.70 
Goodyear 1.22 “ 5.72 
Lee 12.40 “ 9.70 
U. S. Rubber 16.72 “ 7.62 
Average Zi * 6.83 
Table E 
Per cent net income 
required in revenue 
; Per cent net income to net 15% on 
Firm in revenue tangible net worth 
General 7.49 6.64 
Goodyear 6.71 7.15 
Goodrich 5.06 7.63 
Firestone 6.35 10.87 
Seiberling 3.85 7.32 
Lee 4.57 12.11 
U. S. Rubber —0.83 9.53 
Fisk antl 8.54 
Average 3.40 8.53 


=, 


Wanted: 


—by the Rubber Industry 


(See text for explanation of tables) 


Table C 


Required net 
income to net 


New Sales and Merchandising Ideas 


Size of 
value of 
net 


worth (*) 


— 
* OVQKF WOOLY ANA 


To turn 
property 


1.0248 mos. 


4.61 
3.72 
4.38 
3.65 
4.61 
5.15 
4.38 
4.56 


Per cent increase 
or decrease in net 
income from that 


required 
— 12.66 
— 6.20 
— 33.67 
— 41.56 
— 51.00 
— 62.27 
—108.73 
—186.74 
— 60.02 


tangible net worth, is as follows: 


Tangible net 
worth 


assets 

This means, to reduce the formula 
to a multiplication: Net worth “con- 
tent” (80.77 per cent for instance) x 
15 per cent = 12.115 per cent on the 
tangible assets. 

Or, if we know the net worth content 
and earnings on assets, we can deter- 
mine the earnings on the net worth 
by this division: 

12.115% 


100% :: “X” 15% 


= 15% 
80.77% 

Incidentally, it may be said that 
with tangible net worth content re- 
flecting the past and the net income 
on the tangible net worth reflecting 
the present the product of the two 
will give the “composite” of the past 
and present, in the form of net in- 
come on the tangible assets. To illus- 
trate, let us take the case of four 
well-known companies for 1929. (See 
Table A.) 

It will be noted that the earnings of 
Sherwin Williams and General Cable, 
on the net worth, were about the same, 
yet the difference in earnings on assets 
is considerable, due to the variation 
in net worth content. Burroughs 
illustrates the case of high content 
(past) and high earnings on net 
worth (present) resulting in a high 
composite and profit efficiency. U. S. 
Rubber illustrates the other extreme. 
These illustrate also the nature of the 
profit efficiency formula. 

This is an important matter in con- 
nection with profit-making. Obvious- 
ly, to earn a constant—15 per cent as 
herein used—on my tangible net 
worth, I will have to earn twice as 
much on my operating yardstick—the 
tangible assets—if my net worth is 80 
per cent than if it is 40 per cent. 

From these considerations we can 
now state a profit law: 

“That in the proportion that the 
tangible net worth varies to the man- 
agement base (tangible assets) , so must 
the net income to the tangible assets 
vary, to net a constant on the owner’s 
equity in the business.” 

Inasmuch as net worth content is an 
index of past strength and managerial 
ability, let me list this relationship for 
ten of the thirteen firms whose state- 
ments are shown in the Standard Sta- 
tistics reports, for the three years 
1927-28-29, as follows: 


Per Cent 
1. General Tire & Rubber.... 85.41 


2. Lee Rubber & Tire ....... 78.30 
3. Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 77.77 
4. Seiberling Rubber ........ 73.86 
5. Kelly-Springfield .......... 73.48 
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. Ajax Rubber 

. Fisk Rubber 

. B. F. Goodrich 

. Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 

. U. S. Rubber 

Average above 10 
Average of the 13 

Underline indicates 75 per cent and 
80 per cent requirement separations. 

With the above tabulation reflecting 
the past, let us now see what the pres- 
ent shows, along with the composite 
of past and present. (See Table B.) 

As will be seen from these studies, 
what owners earn on their equity is 
entirely a matter of the combination 
of net worth content and what is 
earned on the tangible assets as cap- 
ital employed by the management in 
the conduct of business. 

Having seen what these companies 
did make on their tangible assets, let 
us now consider what they should have 
earned to net 15 per cent on their 
tangible net worth, which divided into 
what was earned on the assets will 
give “profit efficiency.” (See Table 
c. 

A far we have been dealing with 
capital and income. 

But there are other factors which 
are most important and must be linked 
to what has been brought out. I re- 
fer to sales income or revenue and 
the profit on it, and capital turnover 
(sales to capital). 

Profit on sales is not the important 


thing. Profit on “investment” known 
as capital employed—the assets—is the 
true measure of earnings. Profit on 
sales income is relative; on investment 
it should be absolute. On sales it 
can be a variable; on investment it 
should be a constant. Turnover of 
capital should govern the profit on 
sales income. If the need is for 12 
per cent on capital employed, the fol- 
lowing will illustrate how to de- 
termine the profit in sales: 

A $2,000,090 in sales 


= 2 turnovers 


$1,000,000 capital 
12% 
= 6% on sales 
2 
B_  $ 500,000 in sales 
= Y, turnover 


$1,000,000 capital 
12% 


Ya 

Let us now look in on the turn- 
overs of eight of the ten firms pre- 
viously mentioned (revenue for Kelly- 
Springfield and Ajax not given in 
reports of Standard Statistics). We 
will present these turnovers from three 
standpoints—that of sales to tangible 
assets as capital, to tangible net worth 
and to the property account, and in 
terms of the number of months for 
these items to “turn” once. (See 
Table D.) 

While it is of course true that turn- 
over alone is not the only factor in 


= 24% on sales 


profit in sales income, it is a real 
factor in it. High turnover and abil. 
ity to get right prices makes the right 
combination. These points will be 
evident from the compilation in 
Table E. 

The verdict can only be that the 
rubber industry is indeed a sick one. 
Just how sick it is will be apparent 
when it is stated that with a much 
higher capital turnover than iron and 
steel and oil producing and refining 
—both highly competitive basic indus- 
tries—rubber shows a much lower 


profit efficiency. The comparison is: 


Months to 
turn tangible Profit 
assets once efficiency 


21.48 47.91% 
19.56 55.85% 
12.11 34.18% 

In technical developments, in me- 
chanical skills, in product betterments, 
the rubber industry is the equal of any 
and superior to many of our other in- 
dustries. In ability to merchandise its 
wares and manage its units so as to 
earn adequate and regular profits on 
its net worth, it has shown itself so 
inefficient as to call forth this sentence 
upon its managements—“Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

Will these managements better the 
profit efficiencies in the cycle 1930- 
31-32, or will there be other manage- 
ments ? 


Boston & Maine Railroad Sells 
New England Winter 


BY F. N. HOLLINGSWORTH 


EW ENGLAND has an in- 

finite variety of things to sell, 

and does sell them, all over 

the world. But one of its 
best “commodities” has been over- 
looked by the majority of New Eng- 
landers themselves for many years and 
that is—New England winter. It has 
remained for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, through its passenger, pro- 
motion and publicity departments, in 
cooperation with the Appalachian 
Club, to capitalize New England win- 
ter, with its deep snows and ice, and 
develop it as a salable commodity, and 
then sell it to New Englanders them- 
selves. It is an amazing example of 
alert merchandising; as a result, win- 
ter sports excursions into northern 
New England have become a New 
England institution and next winter 


will undoubtedly see their operation 
on a far greater scale. 

There have been winter carnivals in 
various New England towns for some 
years, and country hotels and inns 
have featured special accommodations 
and attractions for winter sports en- 
thusiasts, providing them with every 
facility for indulgence in their favorite 
branch of sport. But the winter 
carnival was often handicapped by bad 
weather. Dates fixed arbitrarily far in 
advance were dependent upon the 
weather locally, and only those who 
had plenty of money and leisure to 
plan outings far ahead could attend 
them, with the costly full regular fares 
and hotel expenses for a week or so. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad, with 
its weekly Sunday snow sports excur- 
sion trains, has put winter sports on 


a business basis and organized their 
advance as a major New England at- 
traction. 

Taking advantage of the deep 
snows and thick, hard ice in many 
parts of northern New England, easily 
reached by fast trains, the railroad has 
been conducting since January 1 a 
series of special snow sports excursions 
with large initial and steadily increas- 
ing patronage. Starting with 196 on 
the first train, January 11, the attend- 
ance jumped to 237 the following 
Sunday, to 367 a week later and 
climbed to 1,744 on Washington’s 
Birthday, with the grand total for the 
season of ten weeks well over 8,000. 
Rates were kept low, with a minimum 
of $2.00 and a maximum of $3.00 for 
the round trip, depending upon the 
distance. 

Trains were parked on a siding at 
the destination all day under steam, 

(Continued on page 564) 


New Sales Appeal for 


The New and— 


OW do you design a new 

product? How do you find 

out when it is necessary to 

change the design of a present 
product and having decided to design, 
how do you go about doing it? 

These are all questions that are 
asked us a dozen times a month by 
present and prospective manufacturers. 
Perhaps we can answer best by telling 
how we worked with one manufac- 
turer on a very important design job 
nearly two years ago. 

About the beginning of 1929 we 
were employed by the L. E. Waterman 
Company to do a sales and merchan- 
dising job to embrace a study of the 
product and its marketing methods. 

Waterman had stuck to the good 
old-fashioned materials out of which 
fountain pens had been made since the 
very beginning forty or fifty years ago. 
Competition had “gone to color” long 
ago and it seemed almost obvious that 
Waterman should do the same thing. 
But we are usually compelled to fur- 
nish proof and not opinion to justify 


an Out-of-Date Product 


BY GEORGE WILLMAN 
Sales Counsel, Chicago 


action. Our initial investigation dis- 
closed that the popularity of color is 
unquestionable, but it may surprise 
you to know that we found a propor- 
tion of about 30 per cent who were 
standpatters and liked their pens 
“plain and unobtrusive.’ Unexpect- 
edly it was found, however, that there 
was a decided demand among all users 
for a more “up-to-date looking pen” 
and the “up-to-dateness’’ they asserted 
had as much to do with shape as with 
color. So far as “looks, style and 
appearance” were concerned two com- 
petitors were first in popularity. As 
far as “‘style, appearance and color” 
went, these two leading makes were 
tied almost exactly fifty-fifty in pop- 
ularity in every investigation made. 
Waterman was indisputably first in the 
reputation of being able to make a 
good pen which wrote well, stood up 
and gave untroubled service. These 
were the criterions by which the user 
judged the writing ability of his pen: 
First, “always ready to write”; second, 
“constant and uniform flow’; third, 


“smoothness of writing” ; fourth, “free- 


dom from blotting and _ leaking.” 
Many Waterman owners were found 
who wanted more style and color, but 
they preferred even above this “a pen 
that will write—that’s what we buy 
them for!” 

When Waterman was given the 
proof which was indisputably shown 
by the investigation, it was decided to 
go ahead with the development of a 
new design. There were no restric- 
tions placed upon what might be 
done. 

First artists were called in to present 
their conceptions of what a fountain 
pen should look like. Here we had 
a peculiar experience. The artists 
either were too conservative or too 
radical—there is no middle ground for 
an artist, apparently. The conserva- 
tives suggested designs very closely 
resembling our two chief competitors 
—-they didn’t even have color ideas 
beyond those already introduced by 
Parker and Sheaffer. Our radicals, 
however, were more than radical 
they were ultra violent! We do not 
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believe that even the almost unlimited 
color possibilities of celluloid would 
be able to reproduce the colors they 
wanted and certainly not the combina- 
tions that they insisted upon having. 
One artist even went so far as to 
suggest that a fountain pen should be 
silk covered to harmonize with the 
gentleman’s vest. But some of the 
shapes were even more impossible 
than the colors themselves. As I now 
think of some of those shapes 
—they might do very nicely 
for handles for ticklers for 
use on New Year's eve. 
So the artists were 
passed up. 
The writer 
personally 


the Old 
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did his own designing trom start to 
finish. I am perfectly willing to con- 


fess that I had the pens of all of our 
principal competitors before my eyes, 
and the very beautifully curved barrel 
shape of one of them had something 
to do with the inspiration for the final 


Patrician. I defy you, however, to 
guess the competitor by looking at the 
Waterman Patrician. A young lady 
connected with the Viscoloid Com- 
pany of America suggested the double 
dome. The finished design was sub- 
mitted to many scores of good judges 
and to the public at counters of 
Waterman retail stores before the pens 
were finally released for production. 
The original design did not have to be 
changed in any particular. 

We were dissatisfied not only with 
the shape of the old-fashioned Water- 
man pocket clip, but also with those 
of every other maker in the United 
States. Apparently no designer ever 
thought of beautifying the metal clip. 
He just stuck it on in crude shape to 
hold the pen or pencil in the pocket. 
I first suggested a ‘Sheraton’ design 
clip. The “Sheraton” design em- 
bodies the double dome effect which 
we adopted for the end of the barrel 
and the cap of the Patrician pen. At 
the same time Mr. Larsen, the super- 
intendent of the Newark Waterman 
pen plant, suggested a Dart design 
clip which had two objections; it was 
sharply pointed and too straight and 


The designs pictured here, from left 


to top center, show the steps in the 
re-making of the design of the 
Waterman pen; from right to top 
center are those of the pencil. 


thick to be symmetrical. So we 
lengthened out and “‘slenderized’’ Mr. 
Larsen’s original Dart design exactly 
as it is now finally used. 

It may be interesting to note that 
while I was designing the clip I went 
to Tiffany’s in New York with a solid 
gold Waterman pen and said that I 
didn’t like the clip. “Could your 
artists draw up something ornamental 
and tasty that would get away from 
present unsightly clips and add to the 
beauty of the pen.” Apparently this 
order was too hazy and indefinite even 
for the Tiffany artists. So all they 
did was to round off the corners of 
the old clip and call it a day. 

Having decided that the new clip 
was the thing to have, Mr. Waterman 
instructed the factory to put it into 
production. Then Mr. Larsen found 
himself up against some very serious 
production problems indeed. He could- 
n’t find the right kind of alloy steel to 
stand up in the punching die. The 
first ones would break after the first 
dozen or so clips. It took six weeks 
to finally “‘lick” the die problem. 
Then he had another problem to find 
a suitable way to anchor the new clip 
in the cap. The solution of these two 
problems almost held up 1929 Christ- 
mas production, but by working days 
and traveling nights from die maker 
to die maker he was finally able to 
solve the metal problem. In between 
times he so completely licked the at- 


tachment problem that Waterman now 
has on its Patrician pen what is cer- 
tainly one of the best clip anchors of 
any pen on the market. But I am 
rather getting ahead of my story. 

After deciding to go to color, the 
next question was “which?” We 
didn’t want to follow the lead of the 
black and pearl or the jade green of 
our competitors. One day while I 
was driving a car with an onyx shift- 
ing lever handle I got the idea for 
the present Patrician onyx. But when 
Mr. Dunn of the Viscoloid Company 
went with me to visit the engineering 
laboratories of the Viscoloid Company 
at Arlington, New Jersey, we found 
ourselves face to face with the next 
problem. This was in early August, 
1929, and it takes celluloid about 
three months to season before it can 
be suitably worked into its final shape. 
This would hardly give us time to get 
the new pens out in time for the 1929 
Christmas market. But the resources 
of Du Pont were sufficient to meet 
even this situation. 

Of course among the hundreds of 
celluloid colors used by the Viscoloid 
Company there were many suggestions 
for the development of onyx, but 
nothing so far had ever been produced 
to give exactly the combination of 
colors desired. But the engineers 
worked wonderfully with us and 
after almost countless experimental 

(Continued on page 558) 
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Travel the broad straight road... 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA .. 


Check this statement in 1932. VY 


Tue Lirerary Dicest can emphati- 
cally answer the question “How’s busi- 
ness?” with a brief but significant— 


“Very good.” 


Reader support of The Digest has 
constantly strengthened —a _ weekly 
average of 77,000 more for 1930 than 
for 1929, and for the first three months 
of 1931, an excess of 200,000 a week 
over the guaranteed 1,400,000. 


This steady increasing grip on the 
American mind has two meanings, to 
The Digest and to business men who 
cultivate the great Digest public. First, 
it shows the sound character and wide 
popularity of the editorial policy — 
second, it shows the sustained buying 
power of the public that responds to 


this policy. 


Now is a good time to travel the 
broad straight road. To decide, on a 
basis of facts, to cultivate an “‘average 
customer” well above the national av- 
erage in income and intelligence, inter- 
ested in current events, alert, estab- 
lished, growing. The kind of a person 
whose resolve to protect a definite 


standard of living is now operating 


The Literary Digest is close to the life 


of the times, offering immediate na- 
tional publicity to the advertiser who 
has a message of immediate national 
interest. It goes to press only seven 
days before delivery—thus having the 
speed of a weekly newspaper, plus its 
power as the leading news magazine. 

The Digest enters the best million 
homes with telephones, a market which 
buys two-thirds of all advertised com- 
modities —and buys them first. The 
Digest reaches 36% of all families with 
incomes of $10,000 and up. Its list of 
subscribers is a roster of ready buyers 
in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guaran- 
teed average circulation of at least 


1,400,000 preferred prospects. 


- FOURTH OF A SERIES 


to hasten the return of good times. 


Surely and steadily better-than-ever 
days are coming. No one knows the 
exact instant, when general business 
will cross the normal line, on the way 
up. But for many businesses, the rise 
has begun. And The Digest will con- 
tinue its own promotional work on an 
increasing scale—in its taking of na- 
tional polls, in its mailings to millions 
of telephone subscribers, in its daily 
news broadcasts by radio — and in 


many other directions. 


For The Digest knows its America. 
It knows that results can always be 
had from the people who live along the 
broad straight road. For 1931, it offers 
advertisers a guaranteed average of at 
least 1,400,000 constant readers of this 
type... living decently and reasonably 
and well . . . good customers for all 
good merchandise — now, and next 


year and every year. 


One interesting chapter in the suc- 
cess stories of 1931 will be the record 
of advertising. It will be a clear ac- 
count of results achieved by strong, 
straightforward selling to this middle 


market of responsible, responsive buyers. 


* The literary Digest + 


SOUNDING-+-+BOARD O F 


AMERICAN 


OPINION 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publishing business as the sounding-board of 


American opinion. No other periodical in history has held a similar place. Time after time, 


its finger laid on the pulse of the people has been the one true index of national sentiment.” 


Population Studies of Principal 


Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “carrier 
and “eight largest cities 
See notes for sources of 
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limits, 


ee 


trading radius” 
within trading radius.” 


additional material on each market. 
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The population growth in the Pittsburgh area during the last 
decade shows the same general trend shown in previous studies in 
this series, toward more rapid rate of growth in the suburban ter- 
ritory, although the trend is much less marked in the case of this 
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HE Pittsburgh area, as a whole, 

shows a rate of growth not far 

from the general average for 

the nation as a whole. The 
most rapid rates of growth within the 
area were shown by Beaver County, to 
the north and west of Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) and by the 
smaller suburban cities clustered 
around the big center in Allegheny 
County. 

The rate of growth of the city of 
Pittsburgh was 15.9 per cent. Alle- 
gheny County, other than Pittsburgh, 
grew at the rate of 17.9 per cent. 
Beaver County, on the other hand, 
gained 33.5 per cent—more than 
twice the rate of national growth. 

The differential between the gains 
shown by the city proper and the gains 
shown by its tributary suburban area is 
less than in the case of the majority of 
the markets to be analyzed in this 
series—due, doubtless, to the indus- 
trial character of the city which tends 
to hold population within city limits 
to a greater extent than in cities not 
having such enormous capital invest- 
ments in manufacturing property and 
equipment. 

Phenomenal gains were recorded, 
during the past decade, in some of the 
small suburban centers near Pitts- 
burgh. The town of Aliquippa, for 
example, jumped from 2,931 to 27,- 
116—a gain of 825.1 per cent. Mt. 
Lebanon gained 493.6 per cent. Sev- 
ercl other cities more than doubled 
their population. 

Especially interesting in the analysis 
of the Pittsburgh area is the fact that 
the per capita spendable income of 
Allegheny County is higher than the 
per capita spendable income of the 
counties which contain seven cities 
which are larger than Pittsburgh in 
municipal population. — Pittsburghers 
have a per capita spendable income of 
$1,332—higher than every city above 
them in population with the exception 
of New York and Los Angeles. In 
other words, per capita income in 
Allegheny County is higher than per 
capita income in the counties contain- 
ing Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Boston. 

Additional information about the 
Pittsburgh area may be obtained from: 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Press and 
Sun-Telegraph. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Pittsburgh 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 


Miles ; Per Cent Per Cent Money income Capita 
= _ from Population ain or Population Gain or 1929 Spendable 
Cities Pittsburgh 1920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 1930 Loss (000 omitted) Income 
PUADHIMD wiles eo aivcces acuiewn ems 588,343 669,817 13.8 Allegheny 1,185,808 1,374,316 15.9 $1,831,003 $1,332 
CG. ae:6. 5c ace wu won we seen >. 8,198 10,252 25.1 ) 
a re eae ae 9.8 20,879 19,329 —7.4 bi 
POEMS 4s 6h Ree eee ee ene 8 10,928 16,029 46.9 ce 
TN. BGG 6c cscscssccanees 14,928 16,782 12.4 be 
WIE 1 Niciirsin cece eanecs wlecueie 8.2 6,418 12,995 102.5 sis 
® MGRCGt ROCKS: «cn ccscrnies ces 3.5 16,713 18,116 8.4 ss 
We PR RMNEMID 0 @ ie 0c Co scare ins 2 6.9 20,452 20,141 —1.5 
PNGURUMOO aint Mieco ee ceeks y 24,403 29,539 21.0 - 
© DOUMONE cinco csesins ee ncnes 4 6,455 13,190 104.3 oo 
WC AOS es viele sine Seis ane ak 8 11,516 12,497 8.5 me 
TMC EORONOR cick ccc ce euceve's 2,258 13,403 493.6 . 
WAVE, SweaG acs ced cas chen eee 25.4 8,342 13,337 59.9 i 
We ORNOL ig) adie e io SxS 8 RR be OS 10,665 13,368 25.3 ba 
SYRSUTIMENE. dcsins kd Ree oa ae 7.6 3,170 4,263 34.4 ; 
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POU IEGO, (6.5 u. cee cicecdio eae we 2,198 2,474 10.5 
WOCMOOe 26's cae eke ess cones 1,695 5,381 217.4 
MEG MG aod oe 6 ACKER Re 5,954 7,004 34.4 
WI RGMOMNMRE oie uk wa we wieeees 7.3 3,181 4,821 54.7 
MMINAQORUEE (paiacé:e ocd ak ca etaa neces 2,165 2,709 p> Bs 
WIBONRN dis ces eek Kom reddie neue 9.5 6,341 7,493 18.1 
PG IROIIND 65:50 sie ais eae we Oe 1,043 1,457 ).0 
MAURER, foo o.gisc aon eco ei endos eter 2,900 3,866 33.3 
SPAN 6ck os coe ewe eee ces 2.8 8,031 8,166 1.6 
MI OMIGOE k carecclnc une anne ws 5,575 7,071 28.5 
i Ss ee eee 9.1 7,301 7,956 8.9 
* Rossivis Pass: ook cecstccccces 315 334 6.0 
TENGEN. %e:6 ix’ fis: 6- se 0:86 Bore 8.1 300 327 9.0 
* West Homestead ............. 6.0 3,435 3,552 3.4 
SONUONINIRNE 5. ae uturee Visinneeuacs 2,797 6,028 119.0 
PEE oh oda ons reece eae 1,881 2,072 10.1 
i SERBTIMETEID,, aig) cc osa'ovk i ese. oce cc eleve we 5.3 8,921 8,642 —3.2 
POMNCNGONDOEG  oes.ccace cwceeenne 15 46,871 54,632 16.8 
ORINCUOGNE, oc cic bee wine Wwe a clans 11.8 19,011 21,396 12.5 = 
CP VEE. MOUS ook geeky bese 30 12,802 17,147 33.9 Beaver 111,621 149,062 33.5 144,079 967 
WOGMANAMER wicicc os caweraenews 30.7 15,033 16,508 9.8 Westmoreland 273,568 295,795 8.1 275,336 931 
WINMIEE. Gncieaewcelnwdawewnnes 43.6 23,47 23,368 —0.9 Butler 77,270 80,480 4.2 64,816 805 
OOO. opus cB Recaeee See 38.8 18,17 20,268 | Pe Washington 188,992 204,802 8.4 202,451 989 
POC HABE siccc ee ck ncenneenees 40.5 11,516 11,260 —2.2 be 
So VOGUE 5 cade wee wa oe 35.3 21,480 24,545 14.3 = 
FUR COMMONS, o.0:6:d0v-n dade twee eas 10 6,162 10,724 74.0 Alleghany See above 
Wee TUNG GCIOOR oc 6.cccmanenvaues 42:7 8,138 10,690 31.4 si 
OC IRNUE Far.s''6\5:n'ee'd 8 mt 0 a's Sher 20 6,264 15,291 144.1 . 
SO CANOMNDUER:  sceoxedeiennsoomediar 22.6 10,632 12,558 18.1 Washington See above 
WO PE io oars 6 eke Caweu Ke Kes 35.2 14,131 13,905 —1.6 os 
SSP MG MICERANE cckscccwncteenee 12,583 10,918 —13.2 = 
POP CONTENSCINE, 6-60.60 600 cies os es 47.8 13,804 13,290 —3.7 Fayette 188,104 198,542 33 153,553 773 
OW UIOMIOON, bo. warckn ntnsceneaas 70.6 15,692 19,544 24.5 ay 
ST CIOMRE. ode 36. bored wre Sirs was 14,582 16,341 12.1 
Oe OMEN ace doce ati eeecemeea ki 8,790 10,662 21.3 
PTO UNMOND,  ascs ea ceneee ud stadess 12,762 14,013 9.8 a 
et AMEE ope coon Ca ard enh eu here 69.3 13,396 17,211 28.5 
SOP MMB DE ve wc v04s aeis einloe we eer 19 2,931 27,116 825.1 Beaver See above 
pice PO <6 nee EVs Rew vor 16 12,730 20,227 58.9 ~ . 
ae RAMON owas cncinks eo eacavee we 40 9,484 10,644 12.2 Westmoreland See above 
Ar EMO cicero vse pike woe Re 18,598 19,947 7.3 ay 
ern Nn sr ocd) 1 Ok KER OET ES 20.6 12,269 10,717 —12.6 ~ 
Pee NMGOGUBIREME, ccancnes sean wKeuns 40.5 9,531 11,479 20.4 = 
eee Oe eee ee 20 6,120 11,375 85.9 
88 New Eensington ....6i00%0 20 11,987 16,762 39.8 : 
ST MEHONE . elouc eS Olah cree aun’ 26.6 10,627 15,126 42.3 ‘ 
VORIRMIEY. Aelia akecerircasswueei 9 13,419 12,857 —4.2 5 
TOTAL FOR: AREA 2,025,363 2,302,997 13.7 $2,671,238 $1,163 


* Cities within carrier limits (A. B. C.) 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A. B. C.) 
*** Othen cities and/or counties over 10,000 within A. B. C. trading radius. ; ; : 
Miles from Pittsburgh’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


Number 


Eleven: 


an Francisco 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 50 Miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 


AN FRANCISCO, during the 
ten years between 1920 and 
1930, proved itself one of the 
country’s fastest growing mar- 
kets. The city itself gained 25.2 per 
cent in population. But the area 
analyzed here, which includes San 


Francisco County (coincident with the 
city) and nine surrounding counties, 
gained nearly 34 per cent—more than 
twice the rate of national growth. 
The trend toward suburban resi- 
dence is very marked in the analysis 
of this area. The eight largest cities 


outside the carrier limits but within 
the trading radius jumped 33.1 per 
cent in population, but other cities 
over 10,000 within that radius grew 
to 202.7 per cent of their size in 
1920. Belvedere jumped 420.9 per 
cent; Burlingame grew 223.1 per 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for San Francisco 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SAaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 
All Spendable Per 


Miles ; Per Cent Per Cent Money income Capita 
” from Population Gain or Population Gain or 1929 Spendable 
Cities San Francisco 1920 1930 Loss Counties 1920 1930 Loss (000 omitted) Income 
Ba ERSED: 2. ioe k sas awdouw oes 506,676 634,394 25:2 San Francisco 506,676 634,394 25.2 $815,968 $1,286 
MPMNEMRDEAR. $3) jc:5n ste Gs Se es eG Se 12 28,806 35,033 21.6 Alameda 344,177 474,883 38.0 533,565 1,123 
eR So eh. aan Ln tn OD 56,036 82,109 46.5 ee 
yo SS RRP aoe pe See An 8 6 216,261 284,063 31.4 ae 
agide SUC NU: UE ee tg 15 19,341 29,696 53.5 Contra Costa 53,889 78,608 45.9 77,455 985 
PMID 5's ah ws Sib Sk ee 47 39,642 57,651 45.4 Santa Clara 100,676 145,118 44.1 131,556 907 
SPREE ARRAY. Sos Soka kkk Re eee 53.8 8,758 10,636 21.4 Sonoma 52,090 62,222 19.5 88,504 1,422 
bbe S| a 38.5 6,226 8,245 32.4 es 
METAS es eo atal Sik ash va tra eUetveatn Soe 30 16,845 14,476 —14.1 Solano 40,602 40,834 0.6 46,413 1,137 
PRP SAN: TANGO .6c..k.secccsc wean 15 5,703 11,455 100.9 Alameda See above 
sled Belvedere! ere Te ee 6,339 33,023 420.9 Marin 27,342 41,648 $2.3 46,123 1,107 
PPR BUNCAME «2... 606s 0.00000 ccnas 16 4,107 13,270 223.1 San Mateo 36,781 77,405 110.4 47,285 611 
POP Ran DaweO: aie oeic codes. nsccew-0.0 18 5,979 13,444 124.9 “i 
PP PAID WANG? 6 sisssco asco eases 30 5,900 13,652 131.4 Santa Clara See above 
shading Santa Cruz 26,269 37,433 42.5 43,267 1,156 
oes Napa 20,678 22,897 10.7 19,074 833 
TOTAL FOR AREA 1,209,180 1,615,442 33.1 $1,849,210 $1,145 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A. B. C.) 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 ‘within A, B. C. trading radius. 
1 Classified as urban under special tule. See U. S. Population Census Summary. 
“Miles from San Francisco’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


cent; San Mateo chalked up a gain of 
124.9 per cent, while Palo Alto grew 
131.4 per cent. San Leandro just 
about doubled. All of these cities are 
within thirty miles of San Francisco. 

San Francisco merits attention as a 
market not only because of its rapid 
rate of growth, but also because it, 
like Pittsburgh, is a city of high pur- 
chasing power. The per capita spend- 
able money income figure for San 
Franciscans is $1,286—which is 
higher than five other cities which 
exceed it in total population. 

The city of Oakland, across the bay 
from San Francisco, gaining popula- 
tion at the rate of 31.4 per cent, must, 
with a population of 284,063, be con- 
sidered as a market in itself. Alameda 
County, in which it is located, showed 
a gain, during the past decade, of 
38.0 per cent. 

The tendency of population to fol- 
low the water is again indicated in 
this area (as it was in Cleveland and 
Chicago), by the phenomenally high 
rate of gain made by San Mateo 
County on the Pacific; this county 
more than doubled its population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
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spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed, only 
approximate figures were available. 

Market information about the San 
Francisco area may be obtained from: 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Chronicle, 
Examiner, News and Wall Street 
Journal (Pacific Coast Edition) ; Oak- 
land = Post-Enguirer and Tribune; 
San Jose Mercury Herald and News; 
Californians, Inc. (703 Market Street, 
San Francisco). 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February 
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28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21). Cities are being pre- 
sented in the order of municipal 
population, beginning with the larg- 
est. 


Sales volume of the Addressograph Com- 
pany, Chicago, in February, was 29 pet 
cent larger than in the same month last 
vear. 
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A view of Madison Square Garden where 20,132 people (mostly men) paid $40,295.50 to witness the Golden Gloves finals. 


PULLING 


2 2 8 
personified! localized! 
On Monday, March 16th, Madison Square Garden got its 


only certain capacity crowd of the year when 20,132 hot 
followers of the simon-pure brand of fisticuffs jammed the 
arena to buck-up or berry, attaboy or cat-call, egg-on or 
horse-laugh, admire or mark-lousy and otherwise express 
their intense interest in the leather pushers in the finals of the 
fifth annual Golden Gloves amateur boxing tourney! This out- 
standing event, sponsored by the A. A. U., is conducted and 
publicized solely by The New York News! 

This spectacle in which over 20,000 people, mostly men, turn 
the Garden into a virtual Tower of Babel signifies more than 
numbers—and noise! It is a personification and localization 
of the pulling power that The News exerts every day for its 
advertisers! It is the response of its male readers to a worthy 
product, one well sold, sanely sold, well delivered! Think 
of the myriad consumer demand, diversified, city-and-suburb- 
wide, undemonstrable, unawakened, that must exist in the 
1,350,000 readers of the Daily News—in the 1,890,000 read- 
ers of the Sunday News! If you sell to men, or to people whose 
ties make male approval necessary, can you afford to ignore this 


excellent medium for igniting interest and making sales? 


POWER 


THE &@ NEWS, new york's picturE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK +- Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 


Proposals perennially before the vari- 
ous legislatures to tax advertising were 
denounced by Lee H. Bristol, presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers and vice-president of the 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York, 
before the Advertising Club of Boston 
March 24. These measures, the num- 
ber of which has been greatly in- 
creased by the present depression and 
the deficits faced by many state gov- 
ernments, Mr. Bristol believed to be 
uneconomical, generally inequitable 
and aimed at regulation of one or 
another form of advertising. 

“During the last year at least one at- 
tempt has been made to place a tax 
on newspaper advertising,” he pointed 
out, referring to the bill introduced 
in Louisiana last June by Governor 
Huey P. Long, which failed in pass- 
ing. “During the last month a bill 
was introduced in the Missouri legis- 
lature to place newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals carrying paid advertis- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission. In effect 
it was proposed to make advertising 
a public utility. Aside from the ques- 
tion of whether advertising should be 
subjected to this form of regulation, 
it is well to remember that public 
utilities are among the most heavily 
taxed of all industries. 

The speaker also referred to measures 
of this type recently introduced in 
legislatures of New York and North 
Carolina. 

“Almost half of the states in the coun- 
try (twenty-two to be exact) have 
proposed taxes on outdoor advertising 
this year. Although there is little 
chance that any of these bills, save 
one in New Mexico, will pass, never- 
theless, they are a constantly increasing 
source of irritation. Last year, chiefly, 
I am told, because of an unusual 
political situation, New Jersey adopted 
a tax of three cents a square foot on 
outdoor advertising. The passage of 
that measure has acted as a spur to 
those who seek a similar law in other 
states. Almost all of the outdoor tax 


bills introduced this year were iden- 
tical with the New Jersey law. They 
represent a growing sentiment to reg- 
ulate outdoor signs by taxation. 

“To the minds of many of us it seems 
likely that such a means of regulation 
might very easily be extended. Those 


Measures to T'ax Advertising Unfair 
and Uneconomical, Bristol Holds 


people who object to direct mail may 
be the next to sponsor a tax. If the 
precedent be established there are 
others who may wish to attack certain 
radio advertising with the same 
weapon. Finally, and most dangerous 
of all, legislators may lose sight of 
the reasons behind these measures and 
propose a tax on newspapers and mag- 
azines, not to regulate them, but as a 
source of revenue. Here lies the risk 
in any taxation for regulation. 

“One of the first principles of taxation 
which we can all agree upon,” Mr. 
Bristol continued, “has to do with its 
economy. In other words, the eco- 
nomic and social effects of the tax 
must be considered. The value of any 
tax from the standpoint of revenue is 
doubtful if it tends to discourage pro- 
duction or check the accumulation of 
wealth. All taxation is burdensome 
and, of course, I do not believe that 
any can be contrived that will send 
people down to the Internal Revenue 
Office in triumphal processions rejoic- 
ing in the prosperity it brings them. 
However, the economic effects of a 
tax on advertising are worthy of every 
consideration. 

“To tax any single medium of adver- 
tising, or to tax all advertising, is to 
place a burden upon a factor which 
makes American life cheaper and more 
comfortable. It is equivalent to in- 
creasing the cost of distribution and 
thereby increasing the cost of goods 
to consumers. Such a tax must in- 
evitably be passed on to the consum- 
ing public in the form of higher prices 
for the necessities and comforts of 
life. 


Television Broadcast 
of Hercules Film 


“The Doings of Turp and 
Tine,” industrial film of the 
Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, was broadcast by 
television from Station W2XCD 
of the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany, at Passaic, New Jersey, 
recently. 

The national television audience 
is estimated to be about 10,000, 
with perhaps 3,000 looking in 
on any particular broadcast. 
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“A second principle of taxation (and 
this one, too, I believe, we can agree 
upon) is that the proposed levy shall 
be equitable. To my own mind a tax 
on advertising, unless it is to be levied 
on all sales agencies, including sales- 
men themselves, cannot be equitable. 
However, I must admit that my point 
of view is almost wholly dependent 
on my belief that advertising, properly 
conducted, can and does operate to 
reduce other costs of distribution out 
of all proportion to its own cost. 
“You and I know that a tax on adver- 
tising- would be a tax on a form of 
selling which has demonstrated its 
efficiency over other forms. In fact, 
not a few of the most widely sold 
articles in America are sold wholly 
by advertising, without salesmen of 
any kind. Generally speaking, on any 
article successfully advertised, the com- 
bined selling costs of personal sales- 
manship and advertising are lower 
than the same results would cost were 
advertising not employed. To tax 
advertising would be to offer an in- 
centive to the backward manufacturer 
to cling to less efficient and more cost- 
ly methods. It would be putting a 
premium on inefficiency. 

“As for any proposed tax on a single 
advertising medium as separate from 
other mediums, I do not believe that 
any can be framed that is not dis- 
criminatory. 

“A third principle of sound taxation 
is this: most economists and others 
well acquainted with public finance 
agree that every tax law should pro- 
duce revenue and that it should have 
no other function. That is, they do 
not believe that a tax should be used 
for regulation. I call this principle 
to your attention particularly because 
those agencies who seek to regulate 
advertising, especially those who op- 
pose outdoor signs, often deny its 
existence. They base their case on 
precedent and unfortunately it is true 
that many taxes for regulation do 
exist. For example, our custom duties. 
Notwithstanding these measures, I 
cannot believe that the American pub- 
lic is ready to adopt a system of in- - 
direct regulation. If a nuisance faces 
us, I feel that it should be prohibited 
by direct legislation. In this view | 
am supported by the majority of 
political economists.” 
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-ONE KNOWS THEM BY THEIR HABITAT 


Those persons who always do things well... one 
knows them by their habitat » » They have a definite 
capacity for living amid the niceties of life without 
sacrificing any of the material comforts... and 
that at moderate cost » » They may be found 
swimming on the Cote d'Azur... 
applauding Toscanini at Baireuth... 
making a pilgrimage to Ober- 
ammergau » » At home-—in the 
Barbizon-Plaza library reading 
Aldous Huxley...in the Barbizon 
Concert Hall listening to Homer, 
Gabrilowitsch or Gieseking ...view- 
ing the worth-while in art, in the 
Barbizon Petit Palais des Beaux Arts 


located on the mezzanine » » This is the spirit of 
Barbizon-Plaza . . . a building dedicated to the 
privileged detachment of the cultivated mind. 

Of course the building has radio in every room 
and many other conveniences, is located within a 
block of Fifth Avenue and one 
block from Fifty-seventh Street, and 
is the center of New York’s Art and 
Music Life and is convenient to 
theatres and shops. 

NE 

Pa) gig THE CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST is placed in 
Z a special recess in your door—in sealed 
container that keeps everything piping hot. 
No waiter to interrupt in the midst of a 


shave or shower. No charge. No tip. No 
delay. Pick it up whenever you are ready. 


— 


ARBIZON-PIAZA 


101 West 58th Street » Central Park South » New York 


Room, CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST and Bath...$20 to $45 weekly » Transient Rates...$3.50 to $6.00 daily 
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The Four Horsemen go in for Free W heeling 


Continental Marketing 
Service Organization 


to Aid Food Trades 


The Continental Marketing Corpora- 
tion has been formed with offices in 
the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, to 
provide advertising, merchandising, 
store improvement and purchasing 
facilities for wholesale and retail gro- 
cers throughout the country. The 
company will also engage in other 
wholesale and retail lines. 

John J. Miller, formerly director of 
sales of Sprague, Warner & Company, 
Chicago, and chairman, sales promo- 
tion committee, National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, is president. The 
other officers are Fred J. Nichols, J. 
R. Ozanne, W. L. Stensgaard, vice- 
presidents; A. J. Robertson, treas- 
urer; and Victor Scott, secretary. 

Mr. Nichols was at one time director 
of the Merchants Service Bureau of 
the National Cash Register Company. 
Mr. Ozanne, advertising manager for 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, 
wholesale, for eleven years, is now a 
partner in the advertising agency of 
Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, Chicago; 
and Mr. Stensgaard was recently sales 
and merchandising manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company retail 
stores. 


Phoenix Account Unchanged 


In the Account Changes column in the 
March 7 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT it 
was reported that the advertising account 
of the Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, had been placed with the William 
H. Rankin Company. This was inaccurate. 
The account remains with Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago. 


Knute Rockne to Handle 
Studebaker Promotion 


Knute K. Rockne, director of the de- 
partment of physical education of the 
University of Notre Dame, and for 
many years coach of its football teams, 
has become manager of sales promo- 
tion of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America. 

The new position will not interfere 
with Mr. Rockne’s duties at Notre 
Dame, but will eliminate other activi- 
ties outside of the football season. 
Mr. Rockne’s department will develop 
training programs for sales managers 
and salesmen, and collect and distrib- 
ute sales ideas, both by mail and by 
personal contact with Studebaker rep- 
resentatives throughout the country. 


Jones of Newell-Emmett 
to Direct Austin Sales 


Russell K. Jones, account executive 
with Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York agency for the American Austin 
Car Company since its organization 
in this country a year and a half ago, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, succeeding to the 
duties of C. A. Best, general sales 
manager. Mr. Jones is making his 
headquarters at the factory in Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 

R. O. Gill has been elected president 
and general manager of American 
Austin to succeed A. J. Brandt. 


C. E. Carpenter has been appointed mana- 
ger of the tube and dry battery division 
for Philco radios. Mr. Carpenter has 
been with the company for thirteen years, 
more recently as assistant manager of the 
Atlantic division. 


Leading Companies Add 
Stockholders Rapidly 
Despite Depression 


The number of stockholders of large 
American corporations is increasing 
consistently, despite the business de- 
pression. 

General Motors Corporation  an- 
nounced this week that its stock- 
holders for the first quarter totaled 
286,378 as compared with 263,528 
for the fourth quarter of 1930, and 
240,483 for the first quarter of 1930, 
Stockholders of General Electric Com- 
pany, on the other hand, totaled 116,- 
750 on December 19 last, an increase 
of 60,374, or 93 per cent, since De- 
cember 16, 1929. About half of them 
were women. 

The number in General Foods Cor- 
poration reached 42,000 at the end of 
February, as compared with 17,720 
two years ago. 

The army of stockholders in the 
United States has increased from 
slightly more than 3,000,000 in 1922 
to an estimated total of about 19,000,- 
000. 


To Discontinue Redemption 
of United Cigar Coupons 


United Profit-Sharing Corporation, 
New York, announced this week that 
redemption of coupons of the United 
Cigar Stores Company of America will 
be discontinued April 30. 

The United Cigar Stores discontinued 
the policy of issuing premium coupons 
at the time George K. Morrow and 
Frederick K. Morrow assumed control 
about two years ago. United Profit- 
Sharing is advertising the redemption 
“dead-line” in a national campaign. 
The change in the United Cigar Stores’ 
policy has not materially affected 
United Profit-Sharing’s business, How- 
ard Dunk, vice-president, informed 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “We are still 
serving about seventy-five clients.” 


Reach for a Sweet 
After a Cigarette 


The echoes of the Lucky Strike 
“reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet” are still heard in the 
sweets industry. 

Emil Brisacher & Staff, San 
Francisco advertising agency, is 
releasing an advertising cam- 
paign for the Allegretti Candy 
Company there, recounting the 
pleasures of following a good 
smoke with Allegretti candies. 
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We are all alike. Appeal to our self interest 
sufficiently and we will try your new coffee or 
what have you . . . remain your steady cus- 


tomer ... buy today instead of tomorrow .. . 
anticipate our future needs . .. pay our bills 
promptly. 


That’s why premium and combination sale offers 
are being depended on to bring home the bacon 
now more than ever before. They create actual 
sales instead of merely giving sales reasons. 


Premiums are the tangible inducement that few 
people can resist and are the only form of ad- 
vertising that costs nothing unless it produces 
the desired results and moves the goods. 
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SALES COMPELLING POWER of PREMIUMS 


Here are a few recent instances. The largest 
gum manufacturer in the world buys 2 car- 
loads of watches for dealer premiums 
nationally known soap company uses 
electric clocks in the same way. 


ta 8 
25,000 


Over 1,000,000 packages of a brand new break- 
fast food were sold in 7 weeks—premiums did 
it... a textile manufacturer sells over $250,000 
worth of this product for premium use. 


A food beverage concern distributes 2,000,000 
glass and aluminum mixers to its users . . . $1,000 
worth of silverware per week is being used by 
a theatre chain to increase daytime attendance. 


If your product can be used for premium purposes here is a large 
volume year round market waiting for you. 


Or perhaps the answer to your own sales problem lies in the use 


of the right premium plan. 


In either case let us tell you about the service we can put behind you. 


Write us for a copy of the February NOVELTY NEWS containing 


premium articles about Wrigley, Sinclair Oil, The Delineator, 


Schlitz, and Nehi. 


Or the January issue with Van Camp, 


Studebaker, Fels-Naptha, and Mohawk Condensed Milk. 


oO 


NOVELTY NEWS 


PREMIUM and SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 


A COVERAGE OF OVER 47,000 
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Four A’s Seek Better Film “‘Copy;” 
Theatre Circulation 115,000,000 


“Acknowledging the possible potential 
value of the theatrical motion picture 
medium and conscious that its de- 
velopment and effectiveness depend 
largely upon the good-will of theatre 
patrons,” the committee on screen ad- 
vertising of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies adopted a 
resolution this week urging adver- 
tisers, agencies and motion picture 
producers and distributors to “‘co- 
operate to encourage public acceptance 
of this form of advertising.” 

The committee felt that this could 
best be done ‘by maintaining a high 
degree of quality in the production of 
films, and by avoiding undue emphasis 
upon advertising, per se, such as might 
intrude distastefully upon the enter- 
tainment or educational element of a 
picture or program.” 

Guy H. Richards, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., is chairman. 


This action of the Four A’s is one 
of a series of recognitions that have 
been given recently to the advertising 
on the motion picture screen. Al- 
though films for industrial and pro- 
motional purposes have been used for 
some years, and the motion picture 
screen itself has carried many types 
of advertising since the nickelodeon 
days, it has become a prominent me- 
dium for consumer advertising only 
within the last six months, when 
Warner Brothers, Paramount and 
other large concerns in the industry 
have made their production and dis- 
tribution facilities available for this 
purpose and leading advertisers have 
begun to employ them. 

Among national advertisers now using 
the medium for either “sponsored” or 
direct advertising purposes are Texas 
Corporation, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company and 
General Motors Corporation. One 
large tobacco company is reported to 
have offered $6,000,000 yearly for the 
exclusive right, among concerns in its 
industry, to show its films in theatres 
of one of the leading chains. 

The average aggregate weekly attend- 
ance at motion picture theatres in the 
United States has been estimated at 
about 115,000,000. Throughout the 
country there are now some 20,993 
motion picture theatres, of which 
13,128 are sound-equipped. The 
number of theatres is in almost direct 
proportion to the population, but the 
proportion of talkie theatres varies. In 
New York State, of 12,588,066 popu- 
lation, for example, there are 1,778 


movie theatres, of which 1,183 are 
equipped with sound. Of 1,271 
theatres in Pennsylvania (population 
9,631,350), 970 are sound-equipped. 
Among total theatres the showing of 
Illinois (with 1,444 for a population 
of 7,630,654) is better, but the pro- 
portion of the total that are sound- 
equipped is only 743, or about 50 per 
cent. In California, on the other hand, 
(population 5,677,251), 741 of 981, 
or about 75 per cent, are talkies. 

Only about 2,435 of the motion pic- 
ture theatres in the country are 
“affiliated” with the chains. Of these, 
the largest is Paramount, with about 
1,200. Warner has 500, R. K. O. 
150 and Fox over 200. The largest 
“independent” producer and dis- 
tributor is Theatre Service Corpora- 
tion, New York, with about 3,000 on 
its list, including the Paramount Pub- 
lix. 


Francois Coty 


G. E. in Heating Field 


A new corporation, to be known as the 
Penn Heat Control Company, in which the 
General Electric Company has a controlling 
interest, has been formed to take over all 
assets, including patents and good-will, of 
the Penn Heat Control Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, specializing in apparatus for 
automatic regulation of temperature in 
household _ heating. 


New Alemite Campaign 


Eighty daily newspapers and two natiohal 
magazines will be employed by the Alemite 
Corporation, Chicago, a _ division of 
Stewart-Warner, in a campaign to promote 
a new Alemite Pennsylvania motor oil. 


Coty, Perfume Magnate 
and Advertiser, Now 
Richest of French 


Francois Coty, perfume manufacturer, 
newspaper publisher and intensive ad- 
vertiser, is now the richest man in 
France, the United Press pointed out 
this week in a story from its Paris 
correspondent. M. Coty is believed 
to have won this position from Baron 
Rothschild, regent of the Bank of 
France, and leading industrial mag- 
nates such as Andre Citroen and 
Louis Renault. 

His wealth from the perfume business 
alone has been estimated at more than 
$50,000,000. Among his other busi- 
ness interests are the publishing of 
the Figaro and two other of the best 
selling daily newspapers in France— 
the Ami du Peuple and the Ami du 
Peuple du Soir. 

M. Coty, it is said, takes little interest 
in his perfumes now. A few years 
ago he sold out his perfume business 
because politicians accused him of 
running his newspaper primarily to 
sell his products. Since then he has 
bought back some of the stock, in 
order to put his son into the organiza- 
tion. However, he is still the active 
head of all the Coty interests through- 
out the world. 

Born in Ajaccio, Corsica, of poor 
parents, at eighteen he went into a 
country drug store on the Riviera, 
smelled a rare concoction on which 
the druggist was working, obtained 
the recipe, took it to Paris, made the 
perfume and hawked it from store to 
store. 

Now he is going into the taxi business 
in Opposition to Citroen. Among his 
philanthropies, which are believed to 
have taken more than $5,000,000, 
was the recent establishment of a fund 
for aged journalists. 


In the United States Coty products 
rank today among the most widely sold 
perfumes and powders—the advertis- 
ing appropriation for this purpose 
now running about $2,000,000 a year. 
In a recent hearing of the Federal 
Trade Commission it was pointed out 
by counsel for the company that al- 
though Coty will not honor orders 
from price-cutting outlets, the policy 
of the company has not been to exact 
agreements from dealers to sell Coty 
perfumes and cosmetics at full price, 
because the company recognizes the 
illegality of making such agreements. 
The complaint issued by the commis- 
sion on August 23, 1929, makes 
charges that the Coty company had 
maintained a system of resale price 
maintenance. 
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A RISING MARKET! 


Two significant letters selected at random from a huge 
daily mail tell a graphic story of progress...... 


NELLIE REVELL, Associate Editor 


"The Voice of Radio Digest,’ who broadcasts from 
station WEAF and a NBC Hook-up every Wed- 
nesday from 11:00 to 11:15, Eastern Standard Time. 


Miss Revell is one of the best known newspaper 
women. She has also written several books, includ- 
ing "Right Off the Chest," heralded as one of the 
outstanding optimistic bits of writing produced in 
this country. She knows intimately most of the 
celebrities in America today. Her broadcasts for 
Radio Digest have struck a new note in radio 
entertainment and a growing army of listeners tune 
in when she is on the air. 


"Station WEAF, 
"New York, N. Y. 


"Gentlemen: The Radio Digest program over your station is causing 
quite a few disappointments among our customers, as through our 
magazine distributor, the American News Company, we are unable 
to get an adequate supply of the Radio Digest. Please make this 
report to the company concerned. Yours truly, M. G." 


"National Broadcasting Company, 
"Station WEAF, 
"New York, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen: How fortunate you are in having a woman of Miss 
Revell's ability and mental calibre. You are to be congratulated in 
presenting the only woman critic we have. 


"It is a real treat to listen to Miss Revell, who in her own inimitable 
fashion, enlightens us on the little things in the lives of those in the 
limelight. Her voice is pleasing, well modulated and it is exception- 
ally restful. It has indeed been a pleasure, and | am looking forward 
to hearing her as a regular feature. In having women of Miss 
Revell's character and ability to amuse and entertain, you are 
adding prestige to the standard of your broadcasting. Very truly 
your, C. R. M." 


Radio Digest is broadcasting regularly over approximately forty stations 
from coast to coast, with the result that circulation is making consistent 


monthly gains. RADIO DIGEST IS IN A RISING MARKET. 


An unusually advantageous advertising "buy" is available to manufacturers NOW, 
which means for a limited time only. Write to Radio Digest for details of a plan 
that will bring your sales message into solid, substantial homes that represent tre- 
mendous buying power ... a plan that gives exceptional value for every dollar spent 


in advertising. 


RADIO DIGEST 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERT B. MCCLEAN, until recently pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
previously general manager of the Con- 
solidated Press, has become executive vice- 
president of the World Wide Advertising 
Corporation, New York City... . T. R. 
CRAWFORD, for five years a member of the 
advertising staff and for the last five years 
assistant to the advertising director of the 
Celotex Company, has joined M. Glen 
Miller, Chicago agency. .... W. W. 
Drum, sales and advertising manager of 
the Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Los Angeles, is now vice-president of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles agency. .. . 
HALLAS KENYON, formerly art director of 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil and Williams & 
Saylor, is now art director of the Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 
. HUNTER BELL, formerly city editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, has become editor 
of the Red Barrel, published by the Coca- 
Cola Company, succeeding FRANK W. 
HARROLD, who retains his present post in 
the advertising department of the com- 
pany. . . . CC. VERONICA WELCH, 
space buyer of the Utica office, has 
been appointed in charge of the space 
buying department of Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyon, Inc., now located at New 
York. . . . R. S. Doughten & Company, 
advertising agency, has been formed at 
1700 Samson Street, Philadelphia. 
NorMAN W. GrecG, for the last four 
years director of the public relations de- 
partment of Erwin Wasey & Company’s 
Chicago office, has joined the promotion 
staff of the Chicago 1933 World’s Fair. 
.. . H. F. DouGLas, A. K. FOWLER, DON 
HurR.Lut, HERBERT R. SCHAEFFER, A. B. 
CARSON and C. B. GosHorN, have joined 
the New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. .. . Blackett, Sample, Hummert, 
Inc., New York agency, will soon estab- 
lish offices in San Francisco, in charge of 
H. WALTON of Chicago. . . . T. FAXON 
HALL, for three years an account execu- 
tive of Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Mil- 
waukee agency, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the company. . O. S. Tyson 
and Company, Inc., New York agency, has 
been elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies. 
. H. G. GompeErts, who recently re- 
tired as business manager of McNeel’s 
Investment Service, has been appointed 
general advertising and promotion manager 
of the American Institute of Finance. . . . 
Mark E. CRAMER, formerly with Standard 
Farm Papers, Inc., Chicago, has joined 
American Agriculturist as western repre- 
sentative. . Theatre Magazine Radio 
Bureau, Inc., has been formed at 22 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York, “to help 
advertisers to employ the principles of 
‘good theatre’ in their radio programs.” 
PAUL MEYER, one of the founders of 
Theatre Magazine, is president; Louls 
Meyer, his brother, treasurer; STEWART 
BEACH, editor of the magazine, dramatic 
editor; SyLviIA GOLDEN, continuity editor; 
IRVIN FiRTH, production manager; and 
Howarp ROCKEY, advertising and publicity 
director. . . . F. LEMOYNE PAGE, formerly 


with the Pennsylvania Trust Company, 1s 
now in charge of financial and aviation 
research and promotion for Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., New York. 


Lamp Deal and Increase 
in Advertising Promote 
New Schlitz Syrup 


An intensive sales and advertising 
campaign in metropolitan newspapers 
in all cities of distribution has been 
inaugurated by the Schlitz Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee, to promote its 
“Vitalized” malt syrup. Copy aver- 
ages 1,000 lines to the insertion. 

The distribution of this product now 
covers about 30 per cent of the United 
States. 

The campaign is especially intensive 
on the Pacific Coast. The advertising 
appropriation has been doubled in 
1931 as a result of an increase of 40 
per cent in sales of the malt syrup last 
year. Specialty men have been. added 
to the Schlitz payroll, who are work- 
ing extensively with jobbers. As an 
extra inducement the company is offer- 
ing a pottery table lamp, painted and 
antiquated, with a parchment shade 
lined with color, $7.50 value, for only 
$1.98 with the purchase of two cans 
of Schlitz malt. 

This deal allows both the jobber and 
the dealer to make a profit on the 
lamp as well as the regular profit on 
the syrup. Schlitz has contracted for 
the entire output of one large manu- 
facturer’s table lamp department. 
Interest in the syrup is being aroused 
at the company’s branches and among 
distributors by means of a house organ 
the Schlitz Globe. 


Nebraska Senate Passes 
Bill Against Chains 


The State Senate of the Nebraska 
legislature has passed a bill aimed 
primarily at grocery chains which de- 
fines what constitutes unfair trade 
practices and creates a commission of 
three officers to enforce the act. It 
also seeks to curtail the activities of 
power companies selling electrical 
equipment in competition with inde- 
pendent hardware merchants. 

The bill makes it unlawful to mis- 
brand commodities, to adulterate them, 
to use sales plans that mislead buyers 
as to price reductions not actually of- 
fered, to employ free goods thrown 
in “fraudulently” to deceive the buyer 
as to what he is getting, to sell goods 
in combination lots in which staples 
whose prices are well known are of- 
fered at abnormally low figures, to 
use misleading trade names, imitation 
of containers of standard weight that 
have less capacity and to misrepresent 
the composition, nature or qualities of 
products offered. 


PURE OIL COMPANY, Chicago, producer, 
refiner and marketer of petroleum _prod- 
ucts, to the Freitag Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Atlanta. Freitag is opening a Chi- 
cago office. 


May O!%L BURNER CORPORATION, Balti- 
more, Quiet May Automatic Oil Burner, to 
the Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore and 
New York. 


New HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY, New 
Haven, to Lyman Irish & Company, Inc., 
New York. 


O. R. PleEPER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Gar- 
goyle coffee and food products, to Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc., there. Newspapers 
and direct mail. 


HANLEY & KINSELLA COFFEE AND SPICE 
CoMPANY, St. Louis, H & K coffee, to 
Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis. 


JOHN BRIGHT SHOE COMPANY, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York. Newspapers in cities 
where stores are located. 


Mr. ZIRCON SPRING WATER COMPANY, 
Rumford, Maine, Zircon spring water, 
ginger ale, etc., to S. A. Conover Com- 
pany, Boston. Newspapers, radio, direct 
mail and dealer displays. 


BLossomM Propucts, Inc., New York, 
men’s and women’s underwear, to Hicks 
Advertising Agency, there. 


VALSPAR CORPORATION, New York, radio 
account, to Young & Rubicam, Inc., there. 


PRESTO ELECTRIC ROASTER COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, to Marx-Flarsheim Company, 
Cincinnati. Magazines. 


SAFETY ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, INC., 
Detroit, to Brotherton, Inc., there. Mag- 
azines, newspapers and trade papers. 


Warp BAKING CoMPANY, New York, 
Ward’s bread and cake, to Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Wieland, of that city and 
Chicago. 


SHELL EASTERN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, 
INc., New York, to J. Walter Thompson 
Company there. 


AcE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Ace 16 MM projector with library 
of children’s films, sand box and _ other 
toys, to Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., there. 


MAGEE CARPET COMPANY, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, to Foreign 
Advertising and Service Bureau, Inc., New 
York. Trade and class magazines reaching 
carpet, rug, furniture and interior decorat- 
ing businesses. 


MELANSON SHOE COMPANY, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, children’s shoes; HuB 
SHOE COMPANY, Boston, Dr. Clinton 
shoes; and REYMOND BAKING COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, to Harry M. Frost 
Company, Inc., Boston. 
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The house was hushed. Midnight had struck two 
hours ago. But still the guest in 1422 hunched wide- 
eyed in his bed. 

Wide-eyed and tense! For the shadows were peopled 
with ghosts and the thin wind at his window was an 
eerie voice. 

The curtain moved! He shrank back, and would 
have cried out, if his Better Judgment had not said, 
“After all, this is only a fictional murder you’re read- 
ing. You might be a little calmer until the mystery 
is solved.” 


LIGHT ON THE MYSTERY 


sas of the quest who couldnt sleep 


blood-and-thunder thrillers far into the night when 
you’re away from home, there is no place quite as, 
comfortable for doing it as your Statler room. 
There, even if the nerve strain is as bad as other 
places, the eye strain isn’t. For you can slip into your 
pajamas, settle the blankets over your knees, switch 
on the bed-head reading lamp, and have perfect 
illumination for the darkest plot. 
And these bed-head reading lamps do give abundant 
illumination. They are designed for that. When 
we first introduced them — and, inci- 


And perhaps he was—a little. At 
any rate he turned back to his book and 
read on to the end. 

You may or may not be a mystery 
story enthusiast. Perhaps your prefer- 


dentally, introduced them in every room, 
as we did the private bath, the circu- 
lating ice water, the radio — we saw 
to it that they had the quality we 
a give our guests in service, hospitality 


ence is for the gentler tempo of philoso- 


14 and equipment—a quality that even 


phy or biography. But if you do read The bed-head reading lamp attached _world-travelers approve. 
to every Statler bed is built and 
placed to give ample illumination 
without glare. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO + CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT © ST.LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aotel Pennsylvania 
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On the mornings of March 18 and March 
19 the mail brought us a nicely tied up 
little story of cause and effect. There was 
the release on the 18th of the Butterick 
Company to its stockholders, with a report 
of earnings for the year 1930 that belied 
our funny notion that 1930 was a de- 
pression year. Be that as it may—the But- 
terick Company’s net earnings for 1930 
were 114 per cent over 1929. S. R. Lat- 
shaw, president of Butterick, attributes the 
increase to a combination of mounting 
Delineator circulation (2,450,000), plus a 
very satisfactory revenue from the pattern 
business. Its effect is shown in the figures 
given out by Standard Corporation Records 
on the morning of the 19th, that the But- 
terick Company’s 1930 common = share 
earnings were $2.18 vs. $1.03. 

* *£ *&€ * 
Ray Sherman, editorial director of the 
Hearst Trade Papers, accompanied by 
Harry Cahill, advertising manager of the 
American Architect, B. F. Betts, editor, and 
Keegan of the sales staff, filed into the 
otices of Rickard & Company the other 
day. Their mission was to sell the head 
of that large industrial agency on the edi- 
torial content of the American Architect. 
That visit will long be remembered by 
Mr. Rickard, not only because of the im- 
pact of the en masse solicitation, but be- 
cause the editors themselves left their 
chairs to go out into the selling field. 
Rickard’s was one stop in their tour of 
the advertising agencies. 
But it’s not the first time that the Amer7- 
can Architect has done the unusual in pub- 
lishing method. Tradition had it that, archi- 
tecture being an earnest subject, its editorial 
treatment must be earnest, ponderous and 
technical. But the new regime at Ameri- 
can Architect put that down as a stuffy 
notion and proceeded to infuse into the 
paper the life that comes with treating a 
serious topic intelligently, unpretentiously 
and just humorously enough to make it tre- 
mendously readable. 
April will witness several other changes in 
the publication calendar. The first issue 
of the recently merged Furniture Journal 
Monthly and Furniture Record will appear 
under the new name of Furniture Record 
and Journal. The new paper will cover 
the fields of furniture, home furnishings, 
decorative accessories and allied lines. 
Periodical Publishing Company _ effected 
the purchase. 
The Geyer Publications have augmented 
their group with the acquisition of the 
Lamp Buyers’ Journal. That too, will 
emerge under new ownership in April. 

oe eee 
Industrial Engineering is dead—long live In- 
dustrial Engineering! Mc-Graw-Hill think 
it will live a longer and a better life under 
its new name—Maintenance Engineering— 
in recognition of “the broadening func- 
tion of maintenance engineering in indus- 
try.” 

* ¢ + = «© 
Hard upon the demise of the World there 
appeared on the morning mewspapers a 
three-column New York American ad 
headed “It’s the American now for Want 
Ad Results,” followed by the picture of a 


telephone and a double regiment of ‘Call 
Dry Dock 4-8000s’—fifty-four of them in 
thirty point Cheltenham. If repetition is 
the essence of successful advertising—this 
is its quintessence. 

* * * * * 
When Mr. Commuter opened his New 
York Herald Tribune or the Times early 
on the morning of March 20, he took a 
look, peered again, turned back to page 1 
to see what paper he was reading, and 
cursed the stuff he imbibed the night be- 
fore. He probably got interested though, 
and settled down to admire his favorite 
evening paper's advertising stunt, or to 
get acquainted with the New York Eve- 
ning Post at first hand. What the Post 
did was to reproduce the first page of the 
previous evening edition as a full page ad- 
vertisement in the Times and the Herald 
Tribune, and print across it “You are now 
reading the New York Evening Post,’’ with 
the additional bit of information that that 
particular edition had beat every other 
evening paper to Broadway-and-Wall by 
nine minutes, and that, mind you, sirs, 
that was no unusual occurrence! 

‘ss 6 « 
Life is being vended these days by young- 
sters gaily attired in bright blue leather- 
ette jerkins and caps to match. They 
catch your eye all right, and then tweak 
your ear with “What a life!—Get a kick 
out of life!’ The Life boys (with apolo- 
gies to the soapsters) are meeting with 
keen competition from old man Methu- 
selah. Judge has sent out a squad of 
fiercely and marvellously bewhiskered gen- 
tlemen, whose line is “Please buy Judge 
and help me work my way _ through 
college.”’ 
The New York Myrrror, we are told, are 
raising all advertising rates, effective April 
os 


New Sales Appeal for 
an Out-of-Date Product 
(Continued from page 544) 


“batches” we began to approach the 
desired result. The design for the 
onyx pen called for a red rubber 
crown for the end of the pen and 
another for the top of the cap. The 
pen section was also designed in red. 
The red in the celluloid onyx had to 
match exactly the red rubber specified 
for these three parts. (I believe that 
celluloid is now being used for these 
parts.) Finally, exactly the right 
shade of onyx and the right combina- 
tion of mottling colors to make it up 
were selected and adopted. The Vis- 
coloid Company selected the blue 
turquoise which has been the next 
most popular shade. The other colors 
in which the pen is made are stand- 
ard. 

The shaping of the body of the 
pen and pencil presented a practical 
problem in symmetry. For instance, 
the amount of metal used on the point 
section of the pencil in ratio to the 
amount of solid color to be used in 
the point section was decided on 
the safe old law of “two-fifths and 
three-fifths out of five-fifths.”” So 


the metal was made two-fifths of the 
length and the solid color three-fifths 
of the length of the point section. 
The sweeping curve of the pencil it- 
self represented a study in curving 
contour made exact by micrometer to 
the thousandth part of an inch. 

We couldn't be so free in designing 
pen contours because there were me- 
chanical requirements to be taken into 
consideration. The barrel has to be 
big enough to admit a sac of ample 
size to carry a satisfactory ink supply. 
Then the metal parts to operate the 
self-filling mechanism require not only 
room but strength. The cap must 
have strength enough to stand hard 
use and threading to say nothing of 
serving as a foundation for the clip 
anchorage. Much credit is due to Mr. 
Larsen in solving all of these prob- 
lems and yet retaining to a large de- 
gree the symmetry of our original 
design. The shape of the pen is al- 
most exactly as originally designed. 
To Mr. Larsen also goes the credit for 
the gold band (in Dart design to con- 
form with the clip) which serves not 
only as an ornament but also as a 
strengthening feature. 

The following questionnaire was 
used in gathering much of the in- 
formation that formed the basis of the 
recommendations for the modernized 
design: 

1. What make of fountain pen do you 
have now? 

2. What make would you buy if you 
were selecting a new one? 

3. What features of that pen would in- 
fluence your choice? 

4. What features in your opinion would 
make an ideal fountain pen? Color? 
Size? Point? 

5. Do you habitually carry and use a 
fountain pen? What general use do you 
make of it? 

6. What objections do you have to foun- 
tain pens? 

7. Do you know there is a difference 
in the material used for the holder? Do 
you prefer hard rubber or various kinds 
of composition used in leading makes of 
pens? 

8. Do fractional differences in weight in- 
fluence your opinion of a pen? 

9. What do you use in writing reports, 
themes and so on for classes—pen and ink, 
pencil or typewriter? 


What do you use mainly in taking class _ 


notes ?* 

10. What do you expect in the way of 
a guarantee and service when buying 4 
fountain pen? 

11. Do you believe that character 1s 
shown in handwriting? 

12. What do you think of the Water- 
man pen? 


*This question changed for interviews with 
general public. 


The Pacific Coast Pear Council has been 
formed by growers of Washington, Oregon 
and California to develop plans for 4 
national campaign for the 1931 crop. An 
assessment of about two cents a box would 
be levied. 
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Resale 


Priee 


Maintenance 


Do You Know 


—what you can lawfully do to maintain 
resale prices? 


—what you cannot do lawfully to maintain 
your resale prices? 


—why legislation like the Capper-Kelly Bill 
cannot pass? 


—the kind of price control legislation that 
can be passed in the common interest 
of manufacturer, distributor and con- 
sumer? 


—what is necessary to eliminate the busi- 
ness cycle? 


—what is the real trouble with the Trade 
Practice Conference? 


—what is required to put the Trade Prac- 
tice Conference on a sound working 
basis? 


Price Control in the Public Interest 


BY NELSON B. GASKILL 


“Price Control in the Public Interest” is the first 
comprehensive report dealing with the legal aspects 
of price maintenance in relation to unemploy- 
ment, wages and purchasing power. It also pre- 
sents for the first time the idea that in order to 
secure continuity of employment and reasonable 
wages, it is necessary to protect both the manu- 
facturer and the distributor from the evils of preda- 
tory price-cutting. And it presents for the first 
time a course of legislative action which equally 
serves the common interests of the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and the public. 


Mr. Gaskill has been a practicing lawyer in the 
business field for many years. He was formerly 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 


The price of this report is $5 a copy. 
check or tell us to charge you, and address— 


lished by the Department of Commerce. He 
member of the New Jersey Bar, and among other 
activities is president of the Lead Pencil Institute. 
Noted for his ability as a business analyst and econ- 
omist, he is probably the best qualified authority 
in America to present a report on the subject of 


ing of business practice. 


Washington Bureau of Sajles Management 
Washington, D. C. 


950 National Press Building 


was chosen by Mr. Hoover, when he was Secretary 
of Commerce, to write the chapter on legal rela- 
tions for the text book on Trade Associations pub- 


isa 


price maintenance which combines both the legal 
and economic points of view with an understand- 
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Grunow Launches Radio 


and Refrigerator Firm 
with Old Associates 


“Too young a man not to go back 
into business and that the one he 
knows best,” William C. Grunow, 
who retired as president of the 
Grigsby-Grunow and Majestic House- 
hold Utilities companies, makers of 
Majestic radios and refrigerators, a 
few weeks ago as a result of a dis- 
agreement, is reentering the radio and 
refrigerator business and establishing 
his own company at Chicago, an of- 
ficial of the new company informed 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 
Executive offices are located at 221 
North La Salle Street and 7 laboratory 
in another part of the city, the address 
of which is “‘confidential on acount of 
snoopers.” 

Among Mr. Grunow’s associates—all 
of them formerly with him in the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company—are Her- 
bert E. Young, general sales manager ; 
J. J. Davin, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager; F. A. Delano, in 
charge of sales training; M. W. 
Kenney, chief refrigerator and radio 
engineer and Dr. J. D. Jordan, chief 
tube engineer. 

As vice-president and later as presi- 
dent of Grigsby-Grunow, Mr. Gru- 
now, primarily a production ex- 
ecutive, was largely responsible for 
the development of Majestic radio 
business to perhaps the largest volume 
in the industry. Before the stock 
market crash in 1929 the company ex- 
pected to sell $100,000,000 of Ma- 
jestic radios and to that end had 
an advertising budget of $6,500,000. 
“The radio industry needs new and 
better innovations to justify a better 
unit price,’ Mr. Grunow believes, 
“and as usual we shall have some sur- 
prises.” 


Petro-Nokol Sales Higher; 
Starts Promotion Drive 


Sales of the Petroleum Heat & 
Power Company, Petro and Nokol oil 
burners, Stamford, Connecticut, were 
97 per cent larger in January and 99 
per cent larger in February than in 
the corresponding months last year, 
Morgan J. Hammers, vice-president, 
told the semi-annual Petro-Nokol 
Council meeting recently. Distributors 
and dealers from various parts of the 
country participated. 

An extensive spring newspaper sched- 
ule and several new direct-mail cam- 
paigns were described by Carl E. 
Widney of Lord and Thomas & 
Logan, advertising agency. 


William C. Grunow 


Stabilization Will Be Topic 
of United States Chamber 


“Business Leadership and the Public” 
will be discussed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in nineteenth 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, April 
28-May 1—among the sub-topics be- 
ing, ‘‘Practicability of Unemployment 
Insurance,’ ‘Can Overproduction in 
the Natural Resource Industries Be 
Prevented?” “What is Fair Competi- 
tion in Transportation?” ‘‘Factors in 
Foreign Trade Recovery,” ‘The Re- 
tailer’s Responsibility to Consumer and 
Producer” and ‘Present Opportunities 
of the Trade Association.” 

Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will address the opening ses- 
sion. The ‘Possibilities of Business 
Stabilization” will be analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Wesley Mitchell of Columbia 
University; R. R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble Company; Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld, director of research, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., advertising 
agency, and Rome C. Stephenson, 
president of American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the Board of the United States 
Chamber, will speak on the ‘“Ameri- 
can Approach” to this problem 
through group action. 


A Westinghouse Correction 


In a news item in the March 7 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT on the reorganization 
of the Westinghouse merchandising depart- 
ment, it was inaccurately reported that the 
several district merchandise managers men- 
tioned report to F. R. Kohnstamm, director 
of merchandise. These executives report 


to M. C. Morrow, sales manager of the 
department. 


Pure Oil Advertising 
Placed with Freitag; 
to Expand in South 


As a step toward more intensive sales 
coverage, particularly in the south, 
the Pure Oil Company, Chicago, has 
appointed the Freitag Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Atlanta, to handle its 
advertising. This agency will open a 
Chicago office in the Pure Oil Build- 
ing, Chicago, April 1. 

Pure Oil, controlled by the Dawes in- 
terests, is one of the dozen largest 
petroleum producers, refiners and 
marketers in the United States, with 
assets in excess of $200,000,000. The 
company’s distribution area extends 
from the Dakotas and Iowa to the 
eastern seaboard and south to the gulf. 
About one-third of its 14,000 outlets 
are now in the south, and in Alabama 
and Georgia, for example, the com- 
pany now does about 20 per cent of 
the entire oil and gasoline business. 
The decision to appoint a southern 
agency is also due to the fact that 
Pure Oil controls about twenty com- 
panies in that territory and a new pro- 
gram is being devised to bind their 
advertising efforts more closely to- 
gether. 

A phase of this program is the inau- 
guration of a series of recorded broad- 
casts over twenty-two southern sta- 
tions. The general advertising efforts 
for 1931 will be devoted chiefly to 
outdoor and newspapers. 

Purol Ethyl gasoline, introduced last 
November, now accounts for about 25 
per cent of the company’s total sales 
volume. This product, now being 
sold only in the north, will be ex- 
tended to the south this year. 


Century Airlines System 
to “Blanket” Midwest 


The first unit of the Century Airlines, 
financed and managed by the “Cord 
group,” was inaugurated this week 
when planes took off simultaneously 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Springfield, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Detroit. The 
Century Airlines will later be de- 
veloped into a network covering the 
middlewest and southern states and 
forming the “largest air transportation 
system in the world,” L. B. Manning, 
vice-president and general manager, 
pointed out. 

E. L. Cord, president of the Cord Cor- 
poration, holding concern for the 
Auburn Automobile Company, the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation and 
others, is president. Rates will ap- 
proximate those of railroads. 
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McGraw-Hill Platform 
for Business Brings 


Letters from 840 


About 840 letters have been received 
by Malcolm Muir, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, from prominent business 
and financial executives throughout 
the country in response to the publi- 
cation earlier this month of “A Plat- 
form for American Business,’ devel- 
oped by the 160 editors of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill company. 

The platform covers the maintenance 
and elevation of American standards 
of living; the stable development of 
American business; the promotion of 
international cooperation and the re- 
striction of governmental encroach- 
ment upon private initiative and co- 
operative effort. It emphasizes the 
interdependence of industry, business 
and finance with the American work- 
ers and consumers. 

Certain executives analyzed the plat- 
form in detail. Although generally 
favorable, some of them regarded it 
as impractical of operation. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining wage levels was 
pointed out by a number. 

Just before its release to the press, 
Mr. Muir sent copies to 4,000 execu- 
tives with a request for their opinion. 
Certain other executives presented 
their recommendations before the 
platform was formulated. 


Woolley to Direct Sales 
for Standard Brands 


Daniel P. Woolley has added the su- 
pervision of sales to his duties as vice- 
president in charge of advertising of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
He now has complete charge of all 
marketing operations of Fleischmann 
yeast, Royal baking powder and gela- 
tine dessert, and Chase & Sanborn’s 
coffee and tea. 

A yeast cake wrapper in Fleischmann’s 
Cincinnati plant in 1909, Mr. Woolley 
became in turn a salesman, assistant 
purchasing agent and purchasing agent 
at Cincinnati, advertising manager of 
the western division and then of the 
entire company, and then vice-presi- 
dent. That was in 1919. When J. P. 
Morgan & Company organized Stand- 
atd Brands in 1929, Mr. Woolley be- 
came vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising. He has been active in 
Fleischmann’s ‘Eat More Bread” and 
“Yeast for Health’? campaigns. 


K. A. Ridenour has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales promotion for Dodge Brothers, 
Detroit. 


ELECTRICI 


EMANCIPATOR 
of the SMALL 
TOWNS and 
VILLAGES 


IN 
GRIT 
HOMES 


88% have 
Electricity 


51% have 
Electric Washers 


40% have 
Electric Sweepers 


Wis more light 
is wanted, the 
modern small town 
housewife snaps switches instead of 
trimming lamp wicks. On washday, 
she merely turns a button to set a 
giant hand at scrubbing the family 
linen. Never more will she know the 
tortures of heating ugly flatirons over 
a red hot stove. 


The new leisure provided by mechani- 
cal hands and feet has enabled small 
town wives and mothers to keep in 
touch with the world of new ideas, 
styles and methods. 


Over four hundred and twenty thou- 
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sand of these modern-minded small 
town families depend on Grit to 
bring them the significant news of the 
week. Whether you sell through re- 
tail outlets or direct, Grit will estab- 
lish your merchandise in this great 
market at low cost. 


Today, small towns are as up-to-date, 
as well serviced and just as responsive 
to progressive ideas as large cities. For 
proof, see the “Marketing Survey of 
29 Typical Small Towns.” Copy free 
on request. 


Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 
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UTILE DISENTANGLEMENTS: 
| oe of dust has been stirred up over the con- 
sent decree dissolving the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


A new association will ensue 
which is to refrain from listing customers receiving prefer- 
ential treatment and fixing resale prices to consumers. 
The dissolved association agreed to basic prices and uni- 
form discounts, thereby determining prices. Its successor 
abandons this practice in favor of competitive arrange- 
ments and “will so operate as to be free from any 
criticism on the part of the Government.” . . . To 
the ordinary observer it would seem that out of this agree- 
ment has emerged a model for other producers which they 
can adopt with assurance of immunity from molestation. 
But nothing of the sort is true. The attitude of the 
Department of Justice is that innocuous programs for con- 
cert of action are not within the gift of the department. 
Business men, anxious to do nothing illegal while pressing 
forward along constructive lines, must still grope in the 
dark until, under special scrutiny, the official flashlight 
reveals what, if anything, is wrong with their conduct in 
particular cases. A more absurd situation could 
hardly be conceived, especially in a period rich in possi- 
bilities of development for those who, possessed of courage 
and initiative, would gladly take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to stabilize the industries in which they are engaged. 
Nothing short of an overhauling of the anti-trust laws 
seems likely to make this possible. 


) a) 


in many parts of the country have been busy 
devising means of resisting political efforts to 
inculcate the sales tax doctrine, and legislatures in thirty 
or more states have been considering bills for increasing 
public revenue by that means, Kentucky revenue collectors 
have been learning some unpleasant facts about the prac- 
tical effects of the sales tax law in that state. The primary 
object of that law, which steeply grades the tax, was to 
curb the chains, but the public was led to acquiesce in 
the legislation by the promise that at least $2,000,000 a 
year would flow into the treasury under its operation. 
Early returns, accountants now tell us, indicate 

total collections of one-fourth that amount, including 
$400,000 from the chains, provided the law is sustained 
in the courts. Furthermore, the cost of bringing in this 
paltry sum is likely to devour nearly a fifth of the take. 
And, to make matters worse, the small dealers are said to 


\ SALES TAX FIZZLE: While trade organizations 
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be the most active in passing on to consumers in advanced 
prices a tax which most of these dealers are able to evade. 

The result of all this, according to reports from 
Kentucky, is that public opinion against the law is gather. 
ing force and the states which were inclined to follow 
the Kentucky example are now showing signs of abate- 
ment in their zeal for the sales tax as a revenue producer. 
These reports must of course be taken with a grain of 
salt; the enemies of the sales tax are likely to spread them 
as soon as they find any evidence of weakness in the law. 
But even many grains of salt would not destroy the prob- 
ability that something like the truth lies in what is said. 
The sales tax has yet to vindicate itself. 


ee we 


refrigerators in use at the close of last year num- 

bered 2,625,000 according to estimates of the 
National Electric Light Association, the records of which 
show that compared with 1929 the consumption of electric 
power by these machines gained no less than 45 per cent. 
This notable increase is ascribed in part to a country-wide 
movement toward promotional forms of rates for current, 
in part to aggressive merchandising and advertising cam- 
paigns by the refrigerator companies. It is an achievement 
of no small significance in a year of pronounced business 
depression, demonstrating that even under the most un- 
favorable conditions well-directed effort can arouse public 
interest in a useful article and uncover buying power that 
in other fields seems palsied. This particular in- - 
dustry, to be sure, occupies an unusually advantageous 
position. Rapid as its progress has been, the potential 
market for electric refrigerators is far from exhaustion. 
This lies apparent in the fact that the United States now 
has 20,400,000 wired homes of which less than one-eighth 
are equipped with devices of this kind for convenient 
preservation of food. It remains true, however, that latent 
possibilities of this character are of little avail unless 
vigorous measures are taken to make the most of them. 
Such impairment of buying power as this country has suf- 
fered from in the last eighteen months has a tendency to 
deaden initiative, the assumption being that in such a state 
of affairs the public's resources are depleted and its desires 
repressed. But however true this may be in some cases, 
it is a rule which is not of universal application. Any- 
thing people can be made to want by intelligent and 
diligent presentation of its merits they will always find 
the means to buy. 


| | NCOVERING BUYING RESOURCES: | Electric 
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A constant source of gratification is 
the continued preference evinced by 
advertisers for WLW. The increas- 
ing number of new contracts and the 
renewal of contracts from year to 
year is a strong indication of its ever 
increasing effectiveness. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION WV 1 WwW 


Ohio THE NATION’S STATION 


Cincinnati 
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More Elbow Grease, More Shoe 
Leather, More Advertising 


(Continued from page 539) 


the question of economy, another 
piece offers ‘Proof That Five Out of 
Six Pay No More for Timken Oil 
Heat.” On the back of the third 
piece, which stresses the advantages of 
oil heat (and disadvantages of other 
kinds of heat), is a list of local Tim- 
ken owners to whom the prospect is 
referred and “Modern Heating for 
Modern Living” is for the live pros- 
pect who wants some detailed in- 
formation concerning the installation. 

Two direct-mail campaigns were 
promoted during the year, one of 
three pieces in the spring and one of 
five in the fall, including a Christmas 
letter and a heating survey folder. 
The spring folders featured novel two- 
in-one illustrations showing the ad- 
vantages of oil heating, and were en- 
titled, ‘Your Home,’ ‘When _ the 
Day’s Work Is Done,’’ “When Guests 
Arrive.” The fall campaign began 
with a folder on uniform temperature, 
followed by two letters on distinctive 
features of Timken oil heating and 
a Christmas letter entitled, ‘Timken 
Gifts to Your Family.” The three 
first mailings were designed to bring 
a request for a heating survey. 


More Men and Ads 


More selling power, backed by 
more advertising, were the last two 
of the five factors which account for 
Timken’s increase. 

There was an increase of 84 per 
cent in man-power, but comparatively 
little of this affected the branches, as 
this increase was due chiefly to ap- 
pointing seventy-two dealers during 
the year. In other words, it affected 
the total increase of 56 per cent, but 
not the 44 per cent increase made 
by the branches, which we have been 
discussing. There was some increase 
in the number of salesmen employed 
by the branches, but not a great deal, 
as is evident from Mr. Walsh’s state- 
ment that the average earnings of the 
salesmen were the highest ever 
reached in this organization. The 
number of salesmen employed by the 
thirteen branches varies from about 
150 during the dull season to 250 
during the busy season. 

Of more direct concern was the 
increase of 37 per cent in newspaper 
advertising. This appeared in be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five news- 
papers in the thirteen cities where the 
branches are located. 


The 1931 advertising schedule, 


which is already in effect, calls for an 
increase of 21 per cent, as compared 
with the 1929 lineage, with thirteen 
insertions during the first half year, 
against eleven during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. These will 
be 1,400-line units, each seven col- 
umns wide and fourteen inches high, 
instead of 1,200 lines, as used last 
year. These will appear twice each 
month except June, when three will 
be used, all in twenty-one newspapers. 

In addition, the dealers will do 
some advertising on a fifty-fifty basis. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
Sells New England Winter 
(Continued from page 542) 


affording practically a steam heated 
club brought from Boston to the heart 
of the snow country and open all day, 
with day coaches, lounge and observa- 
tion, dining and baggage cars, the 
latter for carrying the sports equip- 
ment, consisting of skis, toboggans, 
sleds, snowshoes and other parapher- 
nalia. 

A different point was chosen each 
Sunday for these snow sports specials 
—duly announced beforehand, and 
depending upon snow and ice condi- 
tions. Arrangements were made for 
receiving weekly reports on weather 


‘and snow conditions from various 


northern communities by the Appa- 
lachian Club and every Thursday of- 
ficials of the road, with the meteorolo- 
gist of radio station WEEI and 
officials of the Appalachian Club, 
analyzed these to decide upon the des- 
tination of the excursion for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

As the traffic increased, cars had to 
be added to the trains and finally two 
and three trains were run, as sections, 
to accommodate those wishing to go. 
Start was made early Sunday morning 
and return at dusk. Breakfast was 
served in the dining cars on leaving 
the North Station, while en route 
luncheon could be had, as well as a 
la carte service. Dinner was served 
while the train was parked, to those 
who wished to return for it, and a 
late supper on the return trip. Not 
the least of the profit to the road was 
the enormous amount of business done 
by the diners. 

New England communities soon be- 
came alive to the possibilities of these 
snow excursions and invited the Bos- 


ton & Maine to send specials to their 
vicinities. In spite of the dining cars, 
local hostelries and stores did a huge 
business in many communities, in one 
place the crowd being so large that 
it cleaned out the stock of food of 
every store in the place. 

Boston department stores took up 
the idea and extensively advertised the 
excursions, with hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of display space, reserving only 
a few lines to advertise their winter 
sports equipment and apparel. Over 
$8,000 of extra money was put into 
circulation in the communities visited, 
to say nothing of the other thousands 
paid out for new equipment, railroad 
fares and “eats” on the diners. 

People heard of the snow specials 
over in New York, and asked if a 
trip could not be run from there to 
some point in New England. Accord- 
ingly, one Sunday, in addition to the 
three Boston trains, one was run from 
the Grand Central over New Haven 
tracks to Springfield, and thence taken 
by the Boston & Maine to Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, with over 2,000 per- 
sons aboard. Many club groups 
joined the B. & M. excursions, while 
one banking house bought accommo- 
dations for its entire staff of eighty. 

The trips were notable for the num- 
ber of novices who came, equipped 
with newly bought paraphernalia; 
these were taken in hand by the vet- 
erans and taught how to use their 
equipment, how to save their strength 
and to get the most enjoyment out of 
the day. 

Not the least of the benefits of this 
idea of merchandising New England 
winter was the reaction of many ex- 
cursionists to the special excursion 
idea, as well as toward seeing the 
same communities again in the sum- 
mer, under a different aspect, and the 
railroad expects many of these patrons 
to travel over its lines for their sum- 
mer vacation trips this season. Next 
winter the excursions will be started 
earlier, with separate parties for vet- 
erans and novices with at least three 
trains, each operating to a different 
place the same day, to give variety of 
choice and relieve congestion in any 
one community. 


How Can We Inspire 


Better Performance? 
(Continued from page 537) 


for two years, with some minor fe- 
vision at the beginning of this year. 
“We feel that the ambitious, ca- 
pable salesman is entitled to share in 
the results he produces and that he 
should be given some incentive to 
exert himself. We find that a bonus 
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plan stimulates the interest of the 
salesmen and that they come to feel 
that they are in business for them- 
selves, or at least that they have some 
share in the profits. 

“The first two of the five bonuses 
stimulate the salesmen to give more 
attention to the most profitable items, 
and the second of the two reminds 
them to keep their expenses within 
reasonable bounds, as these are de- 
ducted before their percentage of the 
margin is computed. These bonuses 
are placed first because we think too 
much emphasis has been placed on 
volume and not enough on margin. 

‘However, we are interested in vol- 
ume also and Bonus ‘D’ is placed en- 
tirely on this point, while Bonus ‘C’ 
is based on the volume of sales of 
certain goods which we are anxious 
to dispose of at the time. 

“Bonus ‘E’ stimulates them to sell 
the full line. Our salesmen average 
120 or more orders each week and we 
think that while they are in these 120 
or more stores they might as well sell 
as many items as they can. 

“There is one other phase of the 
plan which we don’t like to emphasize 
except when necessary: One of the 
conditions states that, ‘Bonus is only 
earned and payable when the salesman 
has completed the full fiscal year of 
service satisfactorily to the company.’ 

“This means, first, that if one leaves 
the service of the company before the 
end of the fiscal year, he gets no 
bonus, and second, that his services 
must be satisfactory. 

“We have cautioned some of our 
men at times and it has been produc- 
tive of better results, I think, because 
the salesmen study the bonus agree- 
ment and are governed accordingly. 
In other words, they not only strive 
to earn as large a bonus as they can, 
but they are mindful of this satisfac- 
tory service clause and they don’t take 
any chances of being penalized under 
it. In other words, they do better 
work in every way and cooperate with 
the management better than if they 
were merely on salary or commission.” 

Bonuses are payable after the close 
of the fiscal year, in one lump sum. 
While the individual bonuses, figured 

for a single week, are comparatively 
small, they frequently amount to a 
considerable sum in the course of a 
year, ranging, as they do, from about 
$100 to $500, Mr. Wetsell said. 


Parker Ice Machine Grows 


Parker Ice Machine Company, with fac- 
tories at Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 
has opened a New York office at 15 Moore 
Street, and will carry stocks at the Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn. The company manu- 
factures compressors and accessories for 
commercial refrigeration. 


FOOD CONCERNS 
GO RURAL IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


Jat 


HE FARMER and Farm, Stock & Home 

was first among 46 farm papers and second 

only to THE FARMER’S WIFE magazine in 
1930 on food products advertising. 


Food advertisers know that farm homes make 
up the largest residential district in the North- 
west. Here 51.2 per cent of the population lives 


on farms—more homes, more 
mouths to feed than in all 
the cities and towns of the 
entire territory. Our farm 
homes have twice the popu- 
lation of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth combined. 


Here is your home market for 
the sale of everything that 
is used in homes. In this ter- 
ritory THE FARMER and 
Farm, Stock & Home reaches 
more homes than any other 
publication of any kind. 


Fi ertising Li: 

QOD PRODUCTS” AND Se VeRAces 
The Farmer’s Wife 4482 

2 The Farmer inn ane 


9 Oklahoma F riculturist » Perma : 
armer-St ‘ 
Ranch jockman..... 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard 


Farm Paper Unit 
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Department Store Sales Analyzed by Relative Volume of Business 
Done in Various Departments* 


(Based on statistics supplied by 652 stores) 


(Yearly Per Cent to Total Store Sales) 


50,000 


Department 


4 


to 
$1,000,000 


$ 


Volume 
$1,000,000 
to 
$2,000,000 
Volume 
$2,000,000 
to 
$5,000,000 
Volume 
$5,000,000 
to 
$10,000,000 
Volume 
Over 
$10,000,000 
Volume 
Specialty 
Stores 


11—Silks. atid VedVets occ cee e ciewewscaes 3 
12—Woolen Dress Goods ..............0.005. 
13—Coron Wash Goods .os0.5cccceccevesees 
Dee leo otk Wiens oe Oo 6 AMEE Rhee ® 
15-—Domestics—Muslins, Sheetings, etc. ....... 
LSS) Aas cali wbawioeiea 506s Sse aR eee 
D7 SEMINARS o56 5:89 045.54 v.88 064 do adeds Ode 4% 
18—Blankets and Comfortables ............... 1 


tUwh 
rw wnrn On 


21—Laces, Trimmings, Embroideries 
22—Ribbons 
23—Notions 
24—Toilet Articles, Drug Sundries 2 
DD Are SEVEN VOI 5:00 Svisnréo. emacs < wees boa wb 5 

25-J—Jewelry 
26—Umbrellas, Parasols, Canes .............. 

27—Art, Needlework, Art Goods ............ 1 
28-S—Stationery 


= 
Om UN AN DUNS 


31—Neckwear and Scarfs ..............00002- 1 
32—Flowers (Artificial) ............0ceeceeee 1 
oe pC oe) | 

34—Millinery 
RPM ULOUES ci S44is SA sides ania sa eae hwesans 
36—Gorsets, BLasSieres 2... ccc scccsessevcesss 
Ry eR EE oisrk ia 5 a br Salnind SOO NEw Gels 
SO——Kntt UAGRrWOal cise o.oo es eeecwnsenes 
39—Silk and Muslin Underwear .............. 
41—Petticoats and Slip 
eI polis Wixra hashes es SESSA CHEETA S 
RONG ORE iso i ok cae HKG aaa wae evar 
46—Small Leather Goods ise aes mk pscg te 
BF —W S GROGS ocak. oso ese 566%. 05 0s eee wie 
BB RINCN 8 SROES oa siccsins cons ewr awisos owe 


pf ee Lc ae © C) |. a er 
D2 ES NEED, ve bard Soe awe Sees atanie wees 
$5 WORDEN S: TPTCSSCS o.oo ays0o5 0b 4weineeie ee 
$3-P—Popular Priced Dresses (If Separate) : 
SE —Blguses: ANG GES osc ccc cece ce swe 
55-C—RMisses’ Coats and Suits .............-. 
ris bee fe ie 0 a ae 
55-J—Juniors’ and Girls’ Wear .............. 
56—Sports Wear (incl. Sweaters & Knit Apparel) 1. 
57-A—Aprons and House Dresses ............ 
57-U—Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms .......... 
DSIRE os cA RSRAGS asc eeheRsici oalewunwos 


Gi—Men'S: GIGHING ass iees aenerwess weaves 
G2——Nien's: HUMNIGHINGS 56. <5 bien ss sia sis ee es ewe 
65— Men's Flats and (Caps a s.cies cssiecaesecone 
BieawNOUS WU ORE isc ceiis sen cies-s os dese ecenbroreras 
67—Men's and Boys’ Shoes ...............-- 


UoRh On Ob ROBO 


m= Wwh DR OWA 
NBRNNWDBDAGD NOOMDOD ACUHALROBHNO’D 


Ne Nwa 


71—Furniture (incl. Beds, Mattresses. & Springs) 3. 
FD PUIIT EE MNIED: 5 ik ngs 5.6 satel, aps a4 00k Bp 3 
73—Domestic Floor Coverings ............... 4 
74—Draperies, Curtains, Upholstery .......... 3 
75—AAMDS: ONG SURGES. 6 os0 i oiess ss ans sess ans 1 
76—China: and Glasswawe ..csccsccccesccecas 2 
77—Electrical Household Appliances .......... 2 
78—Miscellaneous House Furnishings ......... 3 
TRAST ORO. 5555555 SOS SOK SSS SORES SO NSPS 1 
81—Pictures, Framing, Mirrors ............... 

Bee IS, o's wip Se Sika 15s Ss aS Sao ete areas we oe 

83—Musical Instruments and Sheet Music...... 

eNOS on os 5.6 3s ooh cs Niobe C44 aisiS Aries 1.4 


91—Toys 
92—Sporting Goods, Cameras ................ 
93—Luggage ....... Se Oe ere rk +o 
94—Tires and Automobile Accessories ........ Ts | 
95—Restaurant, Fountain, Bakery ............. 
veges Ce | ae EP Ee ag ne a ce gre ee rere 9 
98—Groceries and Meats ..........cceesceees 


SR re SUS 6 sibs Sow ns oes ane 058 64s0e0u es 4.5 
120—Small Wares ........ Sr eee Cree a 
130—Ready-to-Wear Accessories ............... 2.4 
150—Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear ..... 4.1 
160—Men’s and Boys’ Wear ...............06- 
170-—HIOMe: -FUPMISMINRS 2. sis 00s ccs se eevee 
190—Miscellaneous ........-0. ccc cesceececces 4.6 


TOTAL STORE 100.0 
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*Compilation by the Controllers’ Congress, National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Department Store 


Figures Reveal 
Neglected Markets 


The tabulation printed on this page 
shows the relative volumes of business 
done in the various departments of 
department stores and specialty stores. 
Because the total volume of business 
done by these two classes of stores is 
so enormous, the figures are of con- 
siderable interest to manufacturers in 
many commodity and specialty fields, 
While the stores in the $250,000- 
$1,000,000 class sell, proportionately, 
more women’s dresses, and almost as 
many misses’ dresses, why do they sell 
less than half as many ready-to-wear 
accessories? Is it because the manv- 
facturers of accessories have neglected 
to show these stores how to do more 
effective ensemble selling? 

Have the bigger stores been developed 
as well as they might be as markets 
for lamps and shades? The $250,000- 
$1,000,000 group of stores sell twice 
as many as the largest stores in the 
country — those over $10,000,000. 
Perhaps the lamp departments of the 
big stores haven’t been given as much 
attention by the manufacturers as they 
should be getting. 

Isn’t there a piano manufacturer who 
can do something with the department 
store market? The table says there 
isn’t. Yet these same stores are sell- 
ing a nice little volume of radios. 
The table is presented through the 
courtesy of the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The figures before the 
department names identify the depart- 
ments according to the system used by 
this body, and in no way affect the 
figures in the other part of the table. 


Russell Directs Lamson; 


Starts New Program 


L. K. Russell, a director of the Lam- 
son Company, Syracuse, pneumatic 
tubes and conveying equipment, and 
of the American Pneumatic Service 
Company, has been elected managing 
director of the Lamson Company, suc- 
ceeding to the duties of R. S. Wood- 
ward, formerly president. C. T. Cut: 
ting, general sales manager for eigh- 
teen years, and Emerson Brewer, ad- 
vertising manager, continue in those 
positions. W. J. Taylor, who has 
been assistant to the president, be- 
comes vice-president. 

The company’s advertising program 
this year, to be run in architectural, 
bank and business papers, will em- 
phasize savings to be made through 
more efficient methods. 
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Line A: Moving average, adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Line B: Arithmetical average, June 1929 throughs February 1931. 


Newspaper Advertising Figures 


Indicate Business 


STUDY of past periods of 

prosperity and depression 

shows that the total volume of 

newspaper advertising (display 
and classified) is a reliable index of 
general business—perhaps as reliable 
as any single index. If this is to hold 
true in the future as it has in the past, 
there are several signs that point to 
a real and lasting improvement. 

The chart shows newspaper adver- 
tising in six large cities (located from 
coast to coast) from November, 1929, 
to the end of February, 1931, and 
adjusted for seasonal variations. A 
bottom was struck in December from 
which there has been a steady two- 
month improvement, and incomplete 
reports in March point to a further 
gain. Projecting the curve in the 
same degree indicates that by June the 
total of newspaper advertising will 
exceed June of last year and also will 
pass the arithmetical average of the 
last twenty-one months. 

In December there were only thir- 
teen papers to show a gain over the 
same month of the previous year 
among more than 400 whose records 
were studied. In January the figure 
jumped to thirty-six, and this month 
there are fifty-seven. Also in February 
more cities show a gain than in any 
month for a year. 

In November the newspapers in all 
cities lost 17.5 per cent over the same 
month in the previous year; in De- 
cember 16.5; in January 13.4; and 
in February the loss was whittled 


Upturn 


down to 10.6 per cent. The February 


loss is the smallest since May, 1930. 


Losses, yes, but retrogressive. In 
brief, the great pessimism felt by some 
men connected with newspaper adver- 
tising is a sentiment engendered by 


the misfortunes of the recent past, and 
should not be taken as a forecast of 
the future. Newspaper advertising 


prospects are slowly but unmistakably 


improving. 
The upward trend is clearly trace- 


able to increased confidence on the 


part of retailers and manufacturers, 
and to increased results from adver- 


tising. As these results become more 


apparent more and more money will 


be poured into advertising as many 
manufacturers are holding in reserve 
a considerable part of their advertising 
This reserve will be spent 


budgets. 
if business improves. 


New Twinplex Stropper 


Twinplex Sales Company, St. Louis, has 
started production on a low-priced stropper 
for double-edged safety razors called the 


Anniversary model in recognition of the 


fact that the company has now been in 
business twenty years. It will be adver. 
tised in national 
direction of the 
Company. 


Gardner 


Inauguration of a British Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, along the lines of the Amer- 
ican bureau, may be effected by next sum- 
mer. The preliminary council consists of 
seven advertisers, two agents, two provin- 
cial and two London newspapers, under 


the chairmanship of an advertiser. 


magazines, under the 
Advertising 


Our manager routed 


his list of prospects 


...and HE 
covered the city 
in one day less 


ROWN was given a new list 

of prospects. An appointment 
in another city cut down his avail- 
able time. He called for help. Our 
manager arranged his list so that 
he was able to leave that night. We 
lost a guest? Yes, temporarily... 
but we found another extra way to 
serve the experienced business 
man, who always makes his head- 
quarters at United Hotels. 


This free credit coin 
also saves your time 


Its instant identification stops 
‘‘check-cashing delays’ in 24 im- 
portant cities. No one can use this 
coin except the original owner. 
Add five minutes to your business 
days on the road...with a United 
Hotel Credit Coin. 


UNITED HOTELS 


WORTH CLIPPING 


Business Promotion Department 

United Hotels Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Send me complete data and application 
blank for your Credit Coin. 


Name meee 


Address — 
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February Newspaper Lineage in Ninety-nine Cities 


Has a real turn come in general business, as 
reflected by nation-wide figures covering 
total newspaper advertising lineage? News- 
papers as a whole continue to show losses 
but the loss is retrogressive rather than pro- 
gressive and the moving averages, adjusted 
for seasonal variations, have turned up. 
(See chart and description on page 567.) 


In December only thirteen of the news- 
papers surveyed showed a gain; in January 
there were thirty-six; in February fifty-seven. 
Five of the ninety-nine cities listed below 
showed gains in newspaper lineage for 
February, as compared with the same month 
of last year. This is the largest number of 


gains scored in any recent month. 


The 


total lineage carried in these papers for 
February, 1931, was 174,452,880 as com- 
pared to 195,208,115 for February, 1930, 
or a loss of 20,755,235 lines, 10.6 per cent. 
This is the smallest percentage of loss 


shown since last May. 


This compilation 


was made from figures gathered by this 
magazine, Advertising Record Company and 
Media Records, Inc. 


Albany 
Albuquerque. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore ... 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport .. 
Buffalo ..... 
Camden .... 
Charlotte ... 
Chattanooga 
Chicago .... 
Cincinnati .. 
Cleveland ... 


Detroit 
Easton 


Evansville .. 
Fall River .. 
Fort Worth . 
Freeport .... 
Glens Falls . 
Harrisburg .. 
Hartford ... 
Houston .... 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville . 
Janesville 
Kansas City . 
Knoxville 
Long Beach . 
Los Angeles. 
Louisville 
Mamaroneck 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis. 
Mt. Vernon . 
Nashville ... 
Newark 


New Rochelle 


1931 


1,663,042 
2,081,567 

615,142 
1,171,982 

988,922 
4,879,982 
2,586,641 
2,744,028 


. 2,270,425 


2,782,275 


. 2,169,816 


1,473,239 


. 1,346,046 


3,433,937 
648,126 
726,138 


" 1,213,306 


1,163,572 
1,376,088 
440,640 
1,408,498 
526,593 
422,562 
923,670 
1,762,388 
2,261,770 
2,280,248 
1,087,704 
373,352 
2,445,126 


. 1,035,926 


1,398,454 
4,759,125 


. 2,032,938 


173,934 
373,957 


. 1,636,307 


1,901,602 


. 2,454,934 


2,318,060 
503,549 
957,440 


.... 1,305,888 
New Bedford. 
New Orleans. 2 


"431,322 


New York ..11,596,938 


Niagara Falls 
Norfolk .... 


Ossining ... 
Perth Amboy. 
Philadelphia. 
Phoenix .... 
Pittsburgh 
Port Chester. 
Portland 
Providence .. 
Reading .... 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Rockford 
St; Louis ... 
St. Paul .... 
St. Petersburg 


552,872 
1,402,380 


. 1,742,500 
. 1,727,076 


1,518,153 
177,189 
380,472 

4,856,851 

1,323,254 


. 3,394,972 


378,172 


. 2,324,050 


1,947,290 
1,275,191 


. 1,440,799 
. 2,571,709 


641,359 
3,087,159 
2,150,127 
1,202,665 


1930 
2,189,187 
2,149,542 

944,554 
2,611,015 
3,360,659 
2,207,440 
5,519,936 
1,764,876 
2,426,965 

807,723 
1,380,859 
1,182,892 
5,807,914 
2,817,087 
3,001,702 
2,636,237 
2,900,790 
2,505,895 
1,613,093 
1,423,473 
4,100,016 

728,782 

845,222 
1,264,107 
1,249,535 
1,484,929 

515,445 
1,730,475 

545,518 

489,688 

971,658 
1,973,872 
2,533,266 
2,433,608 
1,412,749 

419,300 
2,708,809 
1,142,732 
1,306,347 
5,522,307 
2,440,597 

164,300 

449,177 
2,228,350 
2,447,564 
2,496,964 
2,453,371 

552,441 
1,270,423 
1,375,929 

854,195 
2,948,678 

385,271 

12,468,019 

663,753 
1,448,636 
1,961,329 
1,902,299 
1,589,176 

163,520 

476,123 
5,325,485 
1,469,336 
3,730,773 

370,609 
27566,558 
2,379,925 
1,382,651 
1,631,102 
2,660,135 

821,995 
3,435,476 
2,243,181 
1,518,460 
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Change 


404,364 
214,732 
181,792 
458,556 
253,378 
545,950 
637,142 


93,054 
315,795 


1931 1930 Change 

Sale Lake City 1,528,143 1,567,006 — 38,863 
San Antonio. 2,216,534 2,484,599 — 268,065 
San Diego .. 2,090,186 2,406,389 — 316,203 
San Francisco 3,268,771 3,812,480 — 543,709 
Seattle ..... 2,273,326 2,440,493 — 167,167 
South Bend . 1,376,614 1,533,734 — 157,120 
Spokane .... 1,408,402 1,769,649 — 361,247 
Springfield .. 1,114,708 1,251,306 — 136,598 
Syracuse .... 1,893,831 | 2,269,701 — 375,870 
Tacoma 1,426,506 1,618,404 — 191,898 
pyo. ye 931,440 1,101,282 — 169,842 
Tarrytown 331,382 334,620 — 3,238 
Terre Haute. 1,393,575 1,425,894 — 32,319 
Toledo ..... 1,875,444 2,158,721 — 283,277 
Topeka ..... 911,841 921,544 — 9,703 
Trenton 710,991 773,768 — 62,777 
ic eee 1,422,072 1,605,167 — 183,095 
Washington . 3,463,546 3,506,139 — 42,593 
White Plains 822,072 862,113 — 40,041 
Wichita .... 1,852,661 2,267,323 — 414,662 
Wilkes-Barre 2,188,632 2,259,512 — 70,880 
Winston Salem 409,811 454,891 — 45,080 
Worcester .. 1,645,131 1,872,418 — 227,287 
Yonkers .... 757,422 826,872 — 69,450 
Youngstown 1,388,994 1,778,085 — 389,091 
Totals ..174,452,880 195,208,115 —20,755,235 

AKRON 

1931 1930 Change 
Times-Press (E) 648,080 766,824 — 118,744 
Times-Press (S). 124,810 219,804 — 94,994 
Beacon-Journal 

CED: . cabanas 1,011,933 1,202,559 — 119,626 

ALBANY 
Knickerbocker 

Press (M) ... 464,821 486,987 — 22,166 
Knickerbocker 

Press (S) 113,792 202,340 — 88,548 

Jews (E) ..... 623,875 713,099 — 89,224 
Times-Union (E) 569,214 549,405 + 19,809 
Times-Union (S) 163,108 197,711 — 34,603 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Journal (E) ... 258,712 317,008 — 58,269 
Journal (M) .. 250,361 301,869 — 51,508 
Journal (S) ... 44,637 64,463 — 19,286 
State Trib. (E). 209,052 261,214 — 52,162 
ATLANTA 
Constitution (M) 525,862 622,374 — 96,512 
Constitution (S) 244,155 260,797 — 16,642 
Georgian (E).. 247,958 383,468 — 135,510 
American (S) .. 151,034 197,202 — 46,168 
Journal (E).... 775,243 844,744 — 69,501 
Journal (S) .. 208,207 302,430 — 94,223 
BALTIMORE 
American (S) .. 198,766 257,928 — 59,162 
News (E) 491,457 604,496 — 113,039 
POSE ME) 66-560:6 279,124 303,447 — 24,323 
MA AE) cswsce 1,188,165 1,166,163 + 22,002 
SHA): bceees 517,528 569,431 — 51,903 
bun (3S) ssicans 432,241 459,194 — 26,953 
BIRMINGHAM 
Age-Herald (M) 455,381 584,062 — 128,681 
News-Age- 

Herald (S) .. 202,643 311,276 — 108,633 
News: {B) ...:. 632,590 868,791 — 236,201 
Post HH) .sacs 370,876 443,311 — 72,435 

BOSTON 
Record (M) ... 192,662 131,534 + 61,128 
Advertiser (S).. 178,848 178,223 -+- 625 
American (E) .. 339,140 363,132 — 23,992 
PIGIODE ésecas 683,939 732,397 — 48,458 
Slope (S)........ 330,283 397,057 — 66,774 
Herald (M) 828,677 967,780 — 139,103 

erald (S) 243,679 277,769 + 34,090 
POEM) 24.05% 651,232 758,712 — 107,480 
POS 1S) ken 133,313 200,798 — 67,485 
Transcript (E).. 385,486 483,806 — 98,320 
*Traveler ...... 15,535 1,028,728 — 113,193 
*Sold in combination. Morning with Evening 
Globe; Traveler with the Herald. 

BRIDGEPORT 

Post & Telegram 

2 2 1,106,933 1,182,230 — 75,292 
Post (S) ...... 85,358 110,016 — 24.658 
Times-Star (E). 409,470 398,328 + 11,152 
Herald (S) .... 61,281 74,302 — 13,021 

BUFFALO 

Courier-Express 

(ee 428,354 425,504 + 2,850 

Courier-Express 
re ee 205,215 252,783 — 47,532 
News (E) 965,091 1,148,088 — 182,997 
Times (E) 429,201 492,516 — 63,315 
IMCS 18) arses 53,670 108,074 — 54,404 
CAMDEN 
Courier-Post 
(MBSE) ..... 615,142 807,723 — 192,581 
CHARLOTTE 
News (E&S) .. 593,442 665,758 — 72,316 
Observer (M&S) 577,940 715,101 — 137,161 
CHATTANOOGA 
News (E) ..... 491,746 593,716 — 101,970 
Times (M&S) .. 497,176 589,176 — 92,000 


CHICAGO 
1931 1930 
Tribune (M) ..1,038,248 1,254,188 — 
Tribune (S) ... 568,995 720,163 — 
Herald-Examiner 
a 2,587 474,243 — 
Herald-Examiner 
__ gerne 291,197 329,930 — 
News (E) 1,171,035 1,448,307 — 
OSC CE) cccice,s 237,034 305,621 — 
American (E) 845,206 921,401 — 
Times (E) 295,680 354,061 — 
CINCINNATI 
Enquirer (M) .. 464,146 507,749 — 
Enquirer (S) 479,276 502,210 — 
BOSEATEY i ne's 679,768 713,248 — 
Times-Star (E). 963,451 1,093,880 — 
CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer(M) 735,289 746,614 — 
Plain Dealer (S) 272,404 350,724 — 
News (E) ..... 641,259 637,023 + 
News (S) ..... 94,420 157,835 — 
Press (E) .. 1,000,656 1,109,506 — 
COLUMBUS 
Dispatch (E) .. 923,705 1,072,571 — 
Dispatch (S) 256,848 310,198 — 
Citizen (E) 689,372 815,039 
Ohio State 
Journal (M) . 317,883 335,731 — 
Ohio State 
Journal (S) 82,617 102,698 — 
DALLAS 
News (M) 497,028 608,436 — 
News (S) .... 233,144 274,734 — 
Times-Herald(E) 944,993 887,859 + 
Times-Herald(S) 294,676 312,067 — 
Journal (E) ... 461,209 441,066 + 
Dispatch (E) .. 351,225 376,628 — 
DAYTON 
Journal (M) 254,501 298,577 — 
Journal (S) ... 162,709 245,436 — 
Herald (E) .... 706,594 795,787 — 
News (E) ..... 878,068 921,246 — 
News. (S) scac 167,944 244,849 — 
DENVER 
ae Mt. News 
| en 367,456 386,245 — 
Rocky Mr. News 
_ eee 90,222 122,444 — 
Pease (B) seas. 773,310 802,583 — 
ae (<2 re 242,251 301,821 — 
DES MOINES 
Register (M) .. 403,248 405,949 — 
Tribune (E) 721,736 748,774 — 
Register (S) ... 221,092 268,750 — 
DETROIT 
Free Press (M). 564,119 638,881 — 
Free Press (S). 222,761 285,736 — 
News (E) ..... 1,328,529 1,618,643 — 
News (S) ..... 55,597 473,817 — 
Times (E) 591,071 682,562 — 
Times (S) 196,480 234,130 — 
Daily (E) 175,380 166,247 + 
EASTON 
Express (E) 648,126 728,782 — 
ELIZABETH 
Daily Journal(E) 726,138 845,222 — 
EL PASO 
Times (M) .... 287,580 273,429 + 
Times (S) .... 134,609 153,176 — 
Herald (E) .... 401,974 435,900 — 
Post CB) snes 388,943 401,602 — 
ERIE 
Dispatch Herald 
BY areca era atees 491,629 548,819 — 
Dispatch Heral 
(on eee 78,285 83,280 — 
Times (E) 593,658 617,436 — 
EVANSVILLE 
Courier (M) ... 423,031 484,759 — 
Courier (S) 114,225 153,047 — 
Journal (E) 262,257 293,045 — 
PROSE CB) occies 493,904 445,841 + 
ae ee 82,671 108,237 — 
FALL RIVER 
Herald News 
BB sea ore ate 440,640 515,445 — 
FORT WORTH 
Record Telegram 
|. |) a 325,469 416,200 — 
Star Telegram 
eerie 448,528 575,041 — 
Star Tel. & Record 
) rer 187,918 250,359 — 
Press (EB). ccs 446,583 488,875 — 
FREEPORT, L. 1., N. Y. 
Hempstead Review 
(1) oe 312,660 337,726 — 
Dae: CB). ccssenrs 213,933 207,792 + 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Post Star (E).. 422,562 489,688 — 


Change 
215,940 
151,168 


41,656 


38,733 
277,272 
68,587 


148,866 
53,350 
125,667 


17,848 
20,061 


111,408 
41,590 
57,134 
17,391 
20,143 
25,403 


44,076 
82.727 
89,193 
43.178 
76,905 


18,789 


32,222 
29,273 
59,570 


2,701 
27,038 
47,658 


74,762 
62,975 
290,114 
118,220 
91,491 
37,650 
9,133 


80,656 
119,084 


14,151 
18,567 
33,926 
12,659 


57,190 


62,441 
42,292 


25,066 
6,141 


67,126 


ao CP mm) Ohta 


aed eed FO 


58,381 


43,603 
22,934 
33,480 
130,429 


11,325 
78,320 
4,236 
63,415 
108,850 


148,866 
53,350 
125,667 
17,848 


20,061 


111,408 


29, a 


27,038 


80,656 
19,084 


14,151 
18,567 
33,926 
12,659 


57,190 


4,995 
23,778 


61,728 
38,822 
30,788 
48,063 
25,566 


14,805 


0,731 
6,513 


52,441 
[2,292 


5,066 
6,141 


7,126 
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HARRISBURG NEWARK, N. J. 
1931 1930 ——- 1931 1930 Change 
jot (M) 559,811 626,562 — 66,751 News (E . 1,305,988 1,375,929 — 70,041 
Fateeram (E) .. 363.859 345,096 + 18.763 eee 
HARTFORD NEW BEDFORD 
ead Standard (E) 251,919 333,392 — 81,473 
Courant (M) . poiige —— — om Standard (S) 42,372 69,607 — 27,235 
Courant (S) ... 223,760 317,302 93,542 r F 383878 451196 — 67°318 
Times (E) ...-1,119,087 1,173,908 — 54,821 imes (E) , , , 
HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS 
Chronicle (E) 729,910 817,048 — 87,138 Times Picayune 
Chronicle (S$) . 237,636 306,678 — 69,042 _ eee 840,183 935,048 — 94,865 
Post-Dispatch Times Picayune 
aiara rae 591,029 606,714 — 15,685 ) - cacce Se eeen 355,666 — 38,645 
t-Dispatch Item-Tribune 
<< seceee 245,128 292,991 — 47,863 OE rs cuscss 114,962 141,145 — 26,183 
ess (E 458,067 509,835 — 51,768 Tribune (M) 353,071 375,763 — 22,692 
- ; Item (E) 469,156 557,394 — 88,238 
INDIANAPOLIS States (E) .... 340,669 429.117 — 88.448 
News (E) 999,254 1,147,880 — 148,626 States (S) 109,756 154,545 — 44,789 
Star (M) 504,712 "487:929 + 16,783 ees aban WOMANS RESS 
Sise- (Sh oie sass 325,703 352,117 — 26,414 NEW YORK Pp 
Times (M) 450,579 445,682 + 4,897 Times (M) ...1,049,359 1,211,370 — sean i 
NVI Times (S) .... 657,728 776,178 — 118,450 nnounces 
Times-Union eames Her. Trib. ye Pept Ts — 89.325 
pel Her. Trib. (S) 408,85 493,836 — 84,980 
gee pass 477,678 648,286 — 170,608 World (M) 400°317 515,713 a 115,396 MAY CAMP ISSUE 
° World (S) ... 231,070 ,307 — 102,237 
ahaa 191,438 242,027 — 50,589 American (M) 320686 348.286 — 27°60 . —? 2 
Journal (E) 418,588 522,436 — 103,848 American (S) . 424.866 550.613 — 125,747 Your advertisement in this an 
JANESVILLE, WIS. News ao Lo oe oe + 114,852 two oe os er 
iN€ws eee > ’ ’ to reac the am irectors 0 
Gazette (E) 373,352 419,300 — 45,948 Mirror (M) 233,103 188,648 + 44,455 989 Y. W. C page + an 
KANSAS CITY 8 (E) yp ae aaa - ae were attended by 92 166 girls last 
Journal (E) 993,9 : ‘ ’ 
Journal- Post Post (EB) ...-.5 292,236 375,480 — 83,244 ear. Please write in ample time 
SE 2).-+- Sae ee 2 te eC... 1,197,755 1,229,086 — 31,331 tei 79 Rae ate Nag ie 
Star (E&S) ...1,225,760 1,381,871 — 156,111 Telegram (E) . 477993 4095103 + 68'890 to secure full details. Forms close 
Star (M) ..... 769,796 795,064 — 25,268 World (E) ... 669,977 738,435 —- 68,458 on April tenth. 
KNOXVILLE Home News, Bronx 
E& 2 981 — 40,798 
Journal (M) .. 357,975 416,317 — 38,342 a ee eee 9 HELEN B. LEAVENS 
ournal (S) 93,092 148,713 — 55,621 Eagle (E) 846,039 842,687 + 3,352 Advertising Manager 
ews-Sentinel Eagle (S) 226,307 307,626 — 81,319 
nee scriney * 484854 466.132 + 18,722 Te salina THE WOMANS PRESS 
Soe 100,005 111,570 — 11,565 Times (E) .... 422,217 367,672 + 54,545 National Official Magazine 
LONG BEACH Times (S) 41,611 50,753 = 9,142 of the iv. VW. Cc. A. 
Press-Telegram NIAGARA FALLS . 
(E & S) .... 837,494 844,305 — 6,811 ae 600 Lexington Avenue 
Sun (M & S) . 561,960 462,042 + 99.918 Gazette (E) 552,872 663,753 — 110,881 New Yeek. N. ¥ 
pNox. 
LOS ANGELES NORFOLK 
Examiner (M). 757,735 842,535 — 84,800 Ledger-Dispatch 
Examiner (S$).. 484,852 585,848 — 100,996 TRS 732,718 725,256 + 7,462 
Ill. News (M). 270,660 302,461 — 31,801 Virginian-Pilot 
Times Cy te 1,014,210 — 110,076 (MBS) cnc 669,662 723,380 — 53,718 
Eimes (SY). :.... 53,701 537,459 — 83,758 7 ‘ 
Express (E) .. 518,482 622.273 — 103.791 OAKLAND FREE ANALYSIS 
Herald (E) ...1,036,220 1,272,947 — 236.727 t-E 
Record (E) 333,341 °344.574 — 11:233 Por Enquirer sg 740.779 — 102,869 
Tribune (E) 901,082 960, — 59,322 
rae me LOUISVILLE Tribune (S) 203,508 260,146 — 36,633 of Your alesman’s 
‘ (M.) muy 670,314 724,591 — 54,277 OKLAHOMA CITY 
ourier ourna 
nee 288,426 340,095 51,669 Oklahoman ¢ 
i Sag ces : Re 505,891 549,865 — 43.974 
i, For. iid ies etal Oklahoman (S) 194,142 231,759 — 37,617 
a 268.027 406,996 — 138.969 Times (E) 601,254 667,104 — 65,850 
Herald Post oe ‘ ’ Okla.-News (E) 425,789 453,571 — 27,782 
avr 90,395 167,703 — 77,308 OMAHA The next time one of your salesmen 
MANCHESTER, N. H. *Bee News .... 404,709 441,541 — 36,832 | comes in, purloin his portfolio. Send it 
Union (M.) 373,957 449,177 — 75,220 Bee News (S). 182,899 207,287 — 24,382 | to me intact. Let me make a confidential 
enn aL 696,098 + 22,297 | analysis of the contents from the stand- 
tial we ae point of its sales-usefulness. 
or 5 ane eer ‘ ‘i , *Sold in Morning and Evening combination. ‘al f “t 
Commercial — 1,315 — 186,484 PERTH AMBOY, N. J. I'll analyze the material for its com- 
S.) epee 34.440 344,494 — 110.054 : 5 pan pleteness, orderliness, visibility, findabil- 
icine ‘Appeal , ; ‘ News <2) 380,472 476,123 — 95,651 | ity fileability, usability. I'll check it for 
5 eee 457,826 632,114 — 174,288 PHILADELPHIA product information, proof material and 
= meeee 469.210 590,427 — 121.217 Bulletin (E) ..1,293,216 1,438,523 — 145,307 | elements of persuasion—and send you 
siti ; ae tact Inquirer (M) . 643,697 722,750 — 79,053 | free of charge a typewritten report of my 
MIAMI Inquirer (S) 400,055 467,148 — 67,093 findings. 
Herald (M&S) 1,022,206 1,444,408 — 422,202 ee es eee ee RE 
News (E&S) ‘Ts Lanta wate Public Ledger sen einen ‘inti There is no obligation in sending me 
: ita ee AE oy ' anne : this brief-case, no cost for my analysis 
TAN Ke P ~ c Ledger ; 
ae aren ay em - <M mae 562,884 592,250 — 29,366 and suggestions. It’s a constructive, 
Sentinel &) pe Sf poeag bd =F 177,335 Public Ledger a pn helpful offer—and certainly one of the 
svi , cet , 1 2 5 — . 
Journal (E) 888,674 987,198 — 98.524 (S) -naseeee , a : most unique ever made. 
: ; , Record (M) 397,777 405,157 7,380 1 
on & a ro ae rr pity Record (S) 120,715 130,463 — 9,748 Take advantage of it—send me a 
Wis. News (E) 478,267 560,403 — 82.136 PHOENIX typical brief-case today and write me a 
MINNEAPOLIS Republic (M) 571,372 765,401 — 194,029 note telling me to expect It. When you 
Journal (E) 744.477 751,199 — 7.316 Republic (S) 260,492 216,113 + 44,379 | get my typewritten Analysis and Report, 
Journal (S) 139.912 207.415 — 67.503 Gazette (E) .. 491,390 487,822 + 3,568 | you will say it is one of the most valu- 
ag a pow spin bigot — gre PITTSBURGH able aids anyone ever gave you! 
* ae ’ 
Star (E) ...... 529,091 533,951 — 4,860 Post Gazette 
*Sold in Morning and Evening combination. — ae pose ee a ie BURTON BIGELOW 
ress - 1,202,552 ’ ’ 
NASHVILLE . 
Banner (E) 421,964 467,953 — 45,989 Sun-Telesraph ee ee ee Consulting Sales Manager 
anner (S) 119,185 162,846 — 43,661 as 932,449 1,348,373 — 415,924 
Tennessean .... 319.417 468.955 — 149.538 Sun-Telegraph 300 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, #. Y. 
Tennessean (S) 96,874 170,669 — 73,795 = = (S) ....eee 322,436 402,227 — 79,791 B.3 
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Weeks More! 


The 1931 Edition Will Be 
Published September 26th 


"Your Annual Reference Number has 
proven to be the most valuable source 


of information on many subjects which 
we have been able to obtain." 


J. W. DESBECKER 


Advertising Manager 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 


But the Tide 


“A Single Breaker 
May Recede,— 


ls Coming In!” 


Business is on the turn. 


man you want, 


and 


business executives and 


of splendid experience. 


communicate with: 


45 East 17th Street 


petent men will soon be setting in. 
your turn comes, here's the means to find the 


The demand for com- 


When 


American Trade Association Executives 


National Engineering Societies 


have today rosters of surprisingly well-qualified 


The 


technicians. 


present emergency has made available men 


[f and when you are in need of executives 


American Trade Association Executives 


New York City 


Should your requirements be for profes- 
sional engineers or technicians, write: 
WALTER V. BROWN 
Engineering Societies Building 
31 West 39th Street, New York City 


This work is the free contribution of these 
professional organizations to industry. 


PORTLAND 
1931 1930 
Oregonian (M) 519,282 574,240 
Oregonian (S). 254,732 272,075 
Journal (E) .. 612,960 658,077 
Journal (S) . 128,447 121,814 
News (E) .... 354,017 367,799 
Telegram (E) 454,612 $72,553 
PROVIDENCE 
Bulletin (E) 939,519 1,115,502 
Journal (M) 390,995 475,918 
Journal (S) 219,397 315,014 
News-Tribune 
eas 397,379 473,491 
READING 
Eagle (E) 615,305 654,787 
Eagle (S) 64,570 118,090 
Times (M) 595,316 609,774 
RICHMOND 
News-Leader 
See ree 785,980 877,218 
Times-Dispatch 
Ere 447,985 490,297 
Times-Dispatch 
cae ae 206,834 263,587 
ROCHESTER 
Dem. & Chronicle 
SG se 675,615 679,005 
Dem. & Chronicle 
eaeiciee os 224,337 252,317 
Journal (E) 586,525 560,277 
American (S) 163,555 167,767 
Times-Union 
By giicssan 921,677 1,000,769 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Register-Republic 
(M&E) . 553,926 676,851 
Bist’ AS) ..055 87,433 145,144 
ST. LOUIS 
Globe-Democrat 
Jae 543,844 574,085 
Globe-Democrat 
ra 237,952 402,327 
Post-Dispatch 
0 1,037,342 1,111,830 
Post-Dispatch 
BY scam 412,120 520,995 
Star (BE) .. 588,930 579,792 
Times (E) 266,971 346,447 
ST. PAUL 
Pioneer Press 
Cee 558,008 576,157 
Pioneer Press 
ROP cwessuen 180,756 237,832 
Dispatch (E) . 811,912 716,337 
News (E) .. 451,725 533,124 
News (S) 147,726 179,731 


ST. PETERSBURG 


[Independent (E) 
Times (M&S) 


Tribune (M) 
Tribune (S) 
Deseret News 


508,656 580,525 
694,009 937,937 
SALT LAKE CITY 
589,216 565,816 
209,854 273,966 
344,485 386,712 
324,588 340,512 


(E) 
Telegram (E).. 


SAN ANTONIO 


Express (M) 422,682 548,682 
Express (S) 234,915 328,089 
News (E) 668,673 770,150 
Light (E) 625.718 535,498 
Light (S) 264,546 302,664 
SAN DIEGO 
Union (M) 503,900 587,465 
Union (S) 281,916 329,613 
Ban TE) cies. os 565,520 665,035 
Tribune (E) 738,850 824,276 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Chronicle (M). 601,053 656,870 
Chronicle (S) 219,930 301,336 
Examiner (M). 736,722 756,752 
Examiner (S) 418,782 530,012 
Call-Bulletin 
(5) ecree 699,923 812,628 
News (E) 592,361 754,882 
SEATTLE 
Post-Intelligencer 
DAD) scant 517,089 479,326 
Post-Intelligencer 
-) eee ere 222,926 265,093 
Star 1) Sei < 462,195 494,262 
Times (E) 825,806 893,074 
Times (S) 245,310 308,738 
SOUTH BEND 
News-Times 
ne 549,518 623,583 
News-Times 
ROE ase seh 108,654 155,447 
Tribune (E) 626,606 639,402 
Tribune (S) 91,836 115,302 
SPOKANE 
Spokesman-Review 
. re 343,665 407,075 
Spokesman-Review 
BPS selec Sas 154,339 194,787 
Chronicle (E).. 636,627 786,488 
Piss: CE) nce. 273,772 381,299 


| Tit 


a. 


ean 


| 


lI 


Change 
54,958 
17,343 


13,782 
17,941 


175,983 
84,923 
95,617 


76,112 


39,482 
53,520 
14,458 


91,238 
42,312 
56,753 


3,390 


27,980 
26,248 
4,212 


79,092 


122,925 
weer | 


30,241 
64,375 
74,488 


108,875 
9,138 
79,476 


18,149 


57,076 
95,575 
81,399 
32,005 


71,867 
243,928 


23,400 
64,112 


42,227 
44,076 


125,516 
93,174 
101,477 
90,220 
38,118 


83,565 
47,697 
99,515 
85,426 


55,817 
81,406 
20,030 
111,230 


112,705 
162,521 


37,763 


42,167 
32,067 
67,268 
63,428 


74,065 


46,793 
12,792 
23,466 


63,410 


40,448 
149,861 
107,528 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1931 1930 
Rep.-News Union 
(M-E-S) ....1,114,708 1,251,306 
SYRACUSE 
Herald (E) 590,465 611,216 
Herald (S) 113,800 191,099 
Journal (E) 585,864 629,498 
American (S) 138,972 193,737 
Post-Standard 
DAD. ecleowrne 394,302 465,284 
Post-Standard 
Tere 70,428 178,867 
TACOMA 
Ledger (M) 311,262 300,489 
Ledger (S) 142,295 219,338 
News-Tribune 
RUE) cesrie neil 563,276 623,679 
Times (E) 409,673 474,898 
TAMPA 
Tribune (M&S) 544,592 666,330 
Daily Times 
ee 386,848 434,952 
TERRE HAUTE 
Post: (8B) .....«. 367,177 331,990 
Star (M) 349,788 347,776 
star (S) essa 91,990 119,536 
Tribune (E) 477,154 484,615 
Tribune (S) 107,466 142,067 
TOLEDO 
Times (M) 187,977 239,131 
Times (S) 276,945 322,872 
Blade (E) .... 852,881 965,616 
News-Bee (E) 557,641 631,102 
TOPEKA 
Capital (M&S). 565,131 570,578 
State Tribune (E) 346,710 320,966 
TRENTON 
Times (E) . 610,518 643,604 
Advertiser (S) 100,473 130,164 
TULSA 
Tribune (E) 577,245 591,414 
Tribune (S) 108,311 156,279 
Werld (M) 542,682 648,394 
World (S) 193,864 209,080 
WASHINGTON 
Herald (M) 218,460 203,512 
Herald (S) 229,788 194,806 
News (E) 251,779 229,961 
Times (E) 560,518 549,365 
Post (M) 359,287 375,488 
Post. (5) oes 164,146 207,409 
Stet GE). i ecex 1,287,142 1,313,998 
Star (S) 392,426 431,600 


WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y., 
Mamaroneck Times 


MED). Bice wes 173,934 164,300 
Mt. Vernon Argus 
5) eee 503,549 552,441 
New Rochelle Stand. 
Star (E) ... 431,322 385,271 
Ossining Citizen- 
Sentinel (E). 177,189 163,520 
Port Chester 
Item (E) 378,172 370,609 
Tarrytown News 
Did wiesewes 331,382 334,620 
Yonkers Heral 
Rae 397,677 424,552 
Yonkers Statesman 
Co) ere 59,745 402,320 
White Plains Press 
BOR a ccecala: Sree 288,540 227,489 
White Plains Reporter 
CE) Aaowws ate 533,202 632,624 
WICHITA 
Beacon (E) .. 600,422 607,895 
Beacon (S) ... 197,988 293,507 
Eagle (E) 419,140 456,111 
Eagle (M) 461,485 570,470 
Eagle (S) 173,626 339,340 
WILKES-BARRE 
Record (M) .. 805,170 795,022 
Times-Leader (E) 815,981 800,703 
News (E) .... 371,876 431,313 
Independent (S) 145,049 171,139 
Telgram (S) 50,556 61,335 


WINSTON-SALEM 
Twin City Sentinel 


Pee ea 338,890 403,177 
Journal Sentinel 
coven wae 70,921 51,714 
WORCESTER 
Telegram (M) 516,195 592,122 
Telegram (S) 150,527 185,767 
Gazette (E) 560,383 637,317 
Post (2) xcs 418,026 457,212 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Vindicator (E). 645,611 834,692 
Vindicator (S). 134,039 148,429 
Telegram (E) 609,344 794,964 


Change 
= '136,598 


— 20,751 
=— Treo 
— 43,634 
— $4765 


—— (710,982 


— 108,439 


“~- 10,773 
— 77,043 


— 60,403 
~—— AG5-935 


= 421,738 


— 48,104 


“~- 35,277 
a 2,012 
— 27,546 
— 7,461 
— 34,601 


51,154 
45,927 
112,735 
73,461 


1d 


5,447 
4,256 


| | 


33,086 
29,691 


| | 


14,199 
47,968 
105,712 
15,216 


gag 


14,948 
34,982 
21,818 
11,153 
16,201 
43,263 
26,856 
39,174 


ROUP 


Peewee 


=p) 


oo 


9,634 


48,892 
46,051 
13,669 


+++ 


7,563 
— 3,238 
— 26,875 
~— 237 
+ 61,051 
— 101,092 


— 7,473 
— 95,519 
— 36.971 
— 108,985 
== 165.714 


+ 10,148 
+ 15,278 
— 59,437 
— 26,090 
— 10,779 


— 189,081 
— 14,390 
— 185,620 


we FD 


31 


051 
669 
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Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 526) 


reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Free. Thirty-eight pages. 


The World’s Exports of Coffee. Trade 
Promotion Series No. 110. This booklet 
is composed primarily of statistical tables 
which show the exports of coffee of thirty- 
four nations. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Ten cents. Thirty- 
four pages. 


Voluntary Chain Stores. By Craig 
Davidson. This book explains how volun- 
tary chains have become the most powerful 
and successful weapon of the independent 
retailer; how they have been developed; 
and how they are operated by today’s pro- 
gressive wholesalers and retailers. Every 
type of voluntary chain organization is de- 
scribed. Methods of operation and control, 
the relationship between the various units 
and their principles of pricing, store loca- 
tion and layout, are illustrated from  ex- 
amples of actual organization in the field 
today. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$5.00. 


Law of Retail Gravitation. By Dr. 
William J. Reilly. Among other very 
valuable methods, Dr. Reilly shows how 
to approximate the breaking point between 
any two cities in the United States, i.e., 
the point at which the dominating retail 
influence of one city to that of the other. 
$10 a copy and well worth it. Copies 
obtainable from William J. Reilly, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Jersey City Lineage 

The following figures for Jersey City 
reached us too late for inclusion in the 
general compilation. 
Journal (E) .. 448,350 469,732 — 21,382 


Spring Has Come 


What this country needs right 
now is guts. Harvest time is a 
long way off. But the soil is 
tich and warm. Trees are bud- 
ding. Gray clouds are gone and 
the sky is blue. 

It takes faith, nerve and vision 
to run a business. Faith that 
America always comes back. 
Nerve to go in there and put up 
a fight. Vision to comprehend 
the opportunity in a market of 
120,000,000 virile people who 
want everything and are willing 
to sweat to get it. 

This is no time to sit on the 
fence watching the weeds grow 
and hoping Congress will do 
something about it. For some 
time to come, prosperity will 
be won with backaches. The 
next dream line at the ticker 
and the bread line that follows 
are a long way off—An excerpt 
from “The Wedge,” house or- 
gan of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Announcement 
Effective April I, 1931 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Announces change in names of its 
morning and Sunday editions. 

After above date the morning edi- 
tion will be changed from Fort Worth 
Record-Telegram to FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM—morning. 

The Sunday issue will be changed 
from Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
Sunday Record to FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM—Sunday. 

So that on and after April 1, 1931, 
there will be only one name, 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM | * 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY * 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President aud Publisher Vece-Preavlent and Adv. Director 
Charter Member. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN TEXAS 


1-3 of One Per Cent 
Does 22.8 Per Cent! 


One single concern — the 
Einson-Freeman Co., Ine.— 
out of the 309 lithographic 


Or about 1/3 of one per 
cent—was responsible for 


15 out of 66— 


of all the Window Displays 


These 15 displays had ata 
dominance in 84 city- activities. 
showings out of a grand 
total of 618. 


There IS a reason. 


An Einson-Freeman rep- 
resentative will be pleased 
to discuss it, and your win- THE 
dow and store advertising 
problems, if you write, or 
call them at Starr & Bor- HOTEL, 


establishments in the 
United States listed by the Slide. Sibeaien 
last census— V: 

alue 


At THE DRAKE you 
Or does 22.8 PER CENT will enjoy spacious 


that achieved a dominant quarters ... beautifully 
rating in the tabulation of j ini 
February Window Displays furnished. A dining 
in Forty-four Cities, which service internationally 
appeared on page 520 of famous... a quiet... 
Sates MANAGEMENT for , 

March 21. restful location . . . and 


convenient to all Loop 


Rates begin 


at $5 per day. Perma- 
nent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


DRAKE 


CHICAGO 


t 


den Avenues, Long Island Under Bl 
City. 


Jd 
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M AN AGEOMEN T 


MARCH 28, 193] 


Sales Letters 
(Continued from page 532) 


and examined the sheets rather carefully, 
but I must confess that I haven't the 
slightest idea how to use the blamed 
things. I gather that this is probably some 
sort of a gelatine reproduction scheme. 
But I don’t know how it works, and there’s 
nothing ia the letter to tell me! Perhaps 
some rainy afternoon I'll get out the sheets, 
and endeavor to solve the puzzle. But 
more likely I won't! 

In the meantime may I suggest to my 
correspondent that he make his communica- 
tion dumbbell-proof by explaining how I 
am supp< ssi to test the samples. 


No Charge for This Service 


Some friends who have written to this 
department seem to be a little in doubt 
as to whether an inquiry involves cost or 
obligation. Set your mind at rest on that 
point! This is a service which SALES 
MANAGEMENT maintains for its readers. 
So, send along your letters and your in- 
quiries. There will be no bill! 


Now, a “Soft” Grape Drink 


A new gtape juice concentrate for making 
soft drinks will be placed on the market 
soon by the California Vineyardists Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
It will be sold in quart, gallon and five- 
gallon cans. 


G. Fay Davies, field instructor for the Lon- 
don Life Insurance Company, has become 
a member of the field staff of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


BUFFALO SALES MANAGER—WITH BROAD 
background of experience in the United States and 
Canada is open for connection. Experienced in 
building national organizations. Will consider 
agency proposition in Western New York. Ad- 
dress Box 289, Sales Management, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Appealing to 
Filling and Service 


Station Owners— 


Standard Oil (New York) 
The Texas Company 

Gulf Refining Company 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Martin & Schwartz, Inc. 
Bijur Lubricating Corp. 
The Air Scales Company 


are among the leaders who re- 
cently signed yearly contracts 
with The Gasoline Retailer. 


25,264 NET PAID 
Filling and Service Station 
Owner and Manager Subscribers. 


THE 
GASOLINE RETAILER 


The weekly tabloid trade newspaper 
of the gasoline and oil distributor 


54 West 74th Street 
New York City 


RESEARCH 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN RESEARCH 
department in Washington: accurate information 
obtained on all subjects, and reports prepared 
based on and covering government statistical in- 
vestigations in which you are especially interested 
Charges range from $1 to $15, as determined by 
time involved and completeness sought. Briet 
but pointed answers $1 each. National Research 
ee 3123 Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary berween 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 


and reputation through which preliminaries are 
—— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at’ $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
2 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


— 


LINES WANTED 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAVING YOUR 
merchandise properly distributed in the Southwest? 
I can save you money if your goods are of merit. 
Only high-class merchandise considered. If inter- 
ested, address H. E. Gordon, 524 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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COMMERCE 
PHOTOPRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™ St. BOMaiden Lene 
Tel: LONgacre 8645 


Pty 1 OGRAPHIS 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA 


STERLING 
SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION 


carefully selected and well trained corps 

of skilled craftsmen, supervised by an 
Organization which points with pardonable pride to ex- 
ceptional advantages of upwards of a quarter of a century 
of experience, has assigned us to a position to the fore in the 
progress and development of the Art of Photo-Engraving. 
Our production facilities are of the most modern and 
efficient types. Sterling has builded an institution to serve 
and satisfy the exacting demands of present pictorial 

reproduction requirements. 


> 
COLOR PROCESS - BLACK and WHITE - BEN DAY - LINE 


+ 


STERLING 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


EAST PLANT—304 East 45th Street, VAnderbilt 3-7661 
WEST PLANT-475 Tenth Avenue, MEdallion 3-1900 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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KLAHOMA CITY 
today is engaged 
in a development program sur- 
passed by few other cities in 
America. It ranked fourth in 
the U. S. in building in January 
and ninth in February, with a 
total of $5,123,575 for the two 
months — the forty-first and 
forty -second consecutive 
months in which building ex- 
ceeded a million dollars. 


While other market centers 
have been retrenching month 
by month, Oklahoma City has 
been moving ahead in building 
— civic, commercial and resi- 
dential—with a momentum 
that commands the admiration 
of communities everywhere. 


This shows progress on two of Okla- 
homa City’s skyscrapers—the 33-story 
Ramsey Tower (in the foreground) 
and the 32-story First National build- 
ing. Other down-town projects in- 
clude wo 26-story hotels, a 10-story 
be A. and a 10-story Federal 
building 


This activity in building and 
construction is a true reflection 
of business conditions in Okla- 
homa City and its trade area— 


of a community morale which 
continues to make this one of 
the nation’s most profitable sales 
territories. 


All of which means, with the 
return of normal business in the 
country at large, Oklahoma 
City will not have to reverse it- 
self but will be on the forward 
move. 


This is why the Oklahoma City 
Market deserves a prominent 
place in every advertising pro- 
gram of national or sectional 
scope during 1931. Profitable 
sales volumes are being built by 
adequate schedules in the Okla- 
homan and Times which alone 
do a thorough selling job in this 
market at one low advertising 


“ity 


